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THE MANCHU-CHINESE DYARCHY IN THE 1840’s AND ’50’s 
JOHN K. FAIRBANK* 


Harvard University 


pene the Confucian government of men, the Sino-barbarian dyarchy of the 
Ch’ing dynasty could be preserved only by a careful balancing of Chinese 
and Manchu personnel. Once the half-and-half division of posts had been set up 
at the capital after the Manchu conquest, the maintenance of this rough propor 
tion became a guaranty both of Chinese participation in the central government 
and of Manchu control over it. The problem of Manchu control cut into the usual 
problems of personnel management in a clique-ridden bureaucracy. The im- 
perial government was a political labyrinth of personal, provincial, regional, 
racial, ideological and functional groupings and relationships—confusing to 
the novice and baffling to the foreigner. Manchu domination of this bureaucracy 
was an exacting and delicate task: it was essential both to use the best Chi- 
nese talent and to keep it diluted with a proper proportion of Manchus. If the 
official hierarchy at the capital contained too many Manchu incompetents, the 
régime might become dangerously inefficient. If the hierarchy in the provinces 
became all Chinese, Manchu rule might soon collapse.’ 

A closer look at the use made of Manchus and Chinese in high office in the 
1840’s and ’50’s suggests one of the Ch’ing dyarchy’s points of breakdown— 
its use of Manchus in posts beyond their capacity. In this period before and 
during the early phase of the Taiping Rebellion (1851-64), Manchu and Chi- 
nese personnel were equally employed at Peking, while in the provinces roughly 
two-thirds of the governors were in practice Chinese and tworthirds of the 
governors-general were Manchus. But this balance, as it turned out, seems to 
have burdened the Manchus with responsibilities too heavy for their talents. 
By social origin and racial background, for example, the Manchus were better 
fitted to handle the Chinese empire’s relations with the Mongol princes and 
Tibetan pontiffs of Inner Asia, than to deal with Western traders on the far 


*The writer is Professor of History at Harvard and author of The United States and 
China and other books and articles on modern Chinese history. 

*The high offices at Peking under the Ch’ing are charted in Table 1 (see below). 
To complete this picture we should note the top positions in the provinces: the stat- 
utes did not require the appointment of Manchus and Chinese in any fixed proportions, 
but the joint responsibility of governors and governors-general, at the top of most pro 
vincial administrations, facilitated Manchu supervision of an essentially Chinese gov- 
ernment. Fifteen governors (Hsun-fu) and eleven governors-general (Tsung-tu, called 
**Viceroys’’ by contemporary Westerners or, along the Canal, ‘‘Directors-general’’) 
were distributed as indicated in Table 2. 
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southeastern seacoast. Yet key posts at Canton weré regularly entrusted to 
them, Subsequent events suggesi that the Manchus, man for man, were not as 
able as their Chinese colleagues. The post-Taiping period saw the decline of 
the Manchu-Chinese dyarchy in the provinces. This paper analyzes the ante- 
cedent situation, before the impact of the Rebellion had altered the balance. 

The scrupulous equal division of posts at the capital between Manchus and 
Chinese, recorded in the Ch’ing Statutes and practiced throughout the life of 
the dynasty, raises interesting questionsmwas this statutory equality actually 
preserved in the practice of personnel management? Or were Manchus favored, 
for example, by being left longer in office while their Chinese counterparts 
were more rapidly shifted? Were Manchu officials more likely to receive the 
imperial trust and so continue their careers at the capital over longer periods 
than Chinese? When we go outside the capital into the provinces, do we find 
Manchus actually dominating at the top even though the provincial hierarchy 
is mainly staffed by Chinese? 

Finally, in the actual functioning of the bureaucratic machine before the 
later phase of the Taiping Rebellion, what was the typical career of a high 
Chinese official? To what extent were the Six Boards the ante-chamber and 
training ground for service in other high offices? What experience did the most 
trusted officials have behind them? 

These questions can be answered by a careful analysis of the annual ap- 
pointments, recorded in the Draft History of the Ch’ing.? As a first test, we 
can take the years from 1837 to 1852 as a fair sample of late Ch’ing adminis- 
tration. They include the last 14 years (1837-50) of the Tao-kuang reign (1821- 
50) when dangers were gathering upon the horizon, marked particularly by the 
war of 1840-42 with the British. This period also includes the first two years 
of the Hsien-feng reign (1851-52), when we might expect personnel changes to 
reflect the accession of a new emperor with new favorites. When we extend 
this period to 1858 or 1862, we encompass the early and disastrous years of 
the Rebellion. Meanwhile the year 1862 sees the inauguration of another reign- 
period which begins with a coup d’état. The earlier years, 1837-52, are at 
least more ‘‘normal’’ than the years 1852=62. 

As a preliminary overall view of Manchu personnel administration, the Ch’ing 
records yield the figures shown in Table 3 (below) for the sixteen years from 
1837 to 1852 inclusive. The significance of these figures on length of service 
in major offices is apparent if we note what they indicate concerning the rate 


?This article is based mainly on the tables in the Draft History of the Ch’ing 
(Ch’ ing- shib-kao), vols. (ts’e) 55 (Grand Secretaries), 56 (Grand Councillors), 59-60 
(Six Boards), 63-4, 67=8, 70-1 (Provincial Officials), These data have also been ex- 
tracted by Hsiao I-shan for his Ch’ing-tai t’ung-shih and published separately as 
Ch’ing-tai tu-fu piao (Tables of governors-general and governors of the Ch’ing period), 
etc. (Peiping n.d.). 
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of turnover among the top personnel of the bureaucracy.’ If we should assume 
an annual rate of turnover of 100 per cent (a new man appointed to each office 
each year during the sixteen years), the total personnel needed would have 
totalled 1,168 individuals, e.g. some 80 for the Grand Council, 96 for the Grand 
Secretariat, and so on. The record of appointments, however, in the third col- 
umn, shows that only 326 appointments were actually made, e.g. 17 for the 
Grand Council, 22 for the Grand Secretariat, and so on. It is obvious that the 
rate of turnover was slower in the higher offices. Thus higher officials had the 
advantage and benefit of greater continuity in office than their subordinates. 
To this can be added the fact, to be noted below, that the emperor’s chief 
favorites (like Mu-changea) had still greater continuity in office, while the 
emperor himself might have the longest tenure of all. 

To see the actual flow of personnel we must also note that a considerable 
number of persons during this sixteen-year period moved from one of the above 
four groups of offices to another. Not uncommonly, for example, an official 
would advance from one of the Six Boards to the Grand Secretariat or the Grand 
Council, or possibly to a provincial governorship. It was also possible for one 
official to hold substantive offices among two or three of these four groups 
simultaneously, e.g. as grand secretary and grand councillor. In this way, the 
actual number of persons used in these four groups of offices, taken as a whole, 
was a good deal less than the number recorded above as appointed. (If we 
compare the tables for all four groups, we find that among the 326 appointe 
ments made within them, there were only 251 separate individuals. If an an- 
nual turnover of 100 per cent would require 1,168 persons, this actual use of 
only 25] persons would mean an annual turnover of roughly 20 per cent.) In 
short, these upper brackets of the bureaucracy were infused with new person 
nel to the extent of about one-fifth yearly. Appointees to these higher offices 
almost invariably came from the lower echelons of the bureaucracy, for which 
we lack equally convenient records. 


5 Rate of turnover in the Six Boards. Among the 36 positions at the top of the Six 
Boards, 332 changes were made in sixteen years, an annual average of about 20 (actu- 
ally 20.75) changes among 36 positions. These changes, however, were usually con- 
centrated within a relatively smaller number of posts, that is, two or three changes 
might occur during the year within only one of the 36 posts. In fact we find that in this 
sixteen-year period there were 321 occasions when posts were left unchanged for an 
entire year at a time; on the average, 20 of the 36 posts remained unchanged each 
year. In other words, the 20.75 changes that occurred in the average year were con- 
centrated among 16 positions. Specifically, out of the 36 positions, in the average 
year there were 20 positions which had only one incumbent, 12 which had two incum- 
bents during the year, and 4 which had three incumbents. 

There is no observable uniformity in these more frequent changes. The shifting of 
two or three persons into and out of a post might occur in any one of the Six Boards 
indiscriminately. The personnel administrators found it expedient each year to shift a 
few men about more extensively than others. But it is not apparent whether this came 
from an effort to try out new personnel, or to shift experienced personnel for purposes 
of efficiency, or to pass men through sinecure positions for personal or political reasons. 
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These tables betray the arbitrary power of the Chinese despot, who cashiered 
his high officers as casually as he brought them back into favor from previous 
disgrace. This is illustrated in the Chinese terminology: usually an official is 
merely transferred from one post to another, but not infrequently a man may 
drop out of the picture by being degraded or reduced in rank as a penalty for 
some impropriety. Especially in the higher brackets, he may die in office or 
be retired on account of illness. Occasionally he is allowed to resign or retire 
in order to recuperate. Another distinctive feature of this arbitrary administra- 
tion, in which the civil servant’s rights were synonymous with the emperor’s 
whim, was the custom of temporary retirement for mourning on the death of a 
parent. This obliged a Chinese officer to drop out of official life for a period 
of more than two years. 

Use of Manchus and Chinese. The evidence would indicate that Chinese and 
Manchus were used in the Six Boards with scrupulous equality.‘ It would have 
been possible within statutory limits to keep personnel of one or the other race 
longer in office, by maintaining equal numbers of Manchus and Chinese but 
seeing to it that one group became relatively more entrenched in their posi- 
tions. This did not happen, however. One can only conclude from the remark- 
ably even balance maintained between the careers of Chinese and Manchus 
that the imperial administration kept this question constantly in mind and saw 
to it that no evidence of favoritism should appear. There is thus no proof, in 
the period examined, either that the Chinese or that the Manchus were more 
extensively relied upon and used in the metropolitan offices.° 

This remarkable balance between the two races is further indicated in Table 
5 which indicates that the two groups were shifted about at roughly the same 
rate from one year to the next. In one year the shifting of officials within the 
Six Boards might be two or three times greater among Manchus than among 
Chinese, or vice versa. For example, in 1839 there was a great shifting of 
Manchus. But over the whole sixteen-year period the number of changes of 
office among Manchu posts (167) was almost identical with that among Chi- 
nese posts (165). 


“This question must of course be judged by the names of persons listed in the 
records, counting as Chinese those whose names are Chinese in form and counting as 
Manchu or Mongol those with names typical of those races. This method, while not 
foolproof, seems subject to a rather small margin of error. 

5This may be seen by reference to Table 4 (below) which records the numbers of 
officials who were listed as serving during a given number of years, whether two, ten 
or fourteen years, together with an indication as to how many were Chinese and how 
many Manchus. It will be seen, for example, that there were only two officials who 
served as many as fourteen years. Both were Chinese. There were only three officials 
who reached the point of serving thirteen years. All three were Manchus. Out of 51 of- 
ficials who spent six years or longer in the Board presidencies or vice-presidencies, 
it appears that 25 were Chinese and 26 were Manchus. The situation could not have 
been more balanced. Even in the category of officials listed in only one year, the bal- 
ance is 10 Manchus and 12 Chinese. Among those listed in only two years, the bal- 
ance is 9 Manchus and 13 Chinese. 
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If we analyze the careers of individuals, we find that there were only five 
officials who became presidents of Boards without having previously served 
as vice-presidents. Of these, three were Manchus and two Chinese. Of the 
wheelhorses who served considerable terms as vice-presidents but did not 
reach the rank of president, there were twelve persons who served from eight 
to eleven years. Among them, eight were Chinese and four Manchus. Among 
those who served the higher number of ten or eleven years, two were Manchus. 
If we test the importance of these officials of longest service by their biog- 
raphies in Hummel, we find that of the 26 officials of longest service only 
three have full biographies in that sourcemtwo Chinese (Ch’i Chiin-tsao and 
Tu Shourt’ien, each fourteen years) and one Manchu (Wen-ch’ing, twelve years); 
only five others are mentioned in biographies in Hummel, of whom one is a 
Mongol (Sai-shangea), two are Manchus (Po-chun and Wo-shih-no) and two Chi- 
nese (Chia Chen and Ch’en Kuanechun),° 

The Grand Secretariat, In the twenty-six years from 1837 to 1862, inclusive, 
the total of persons appointed to the six major posts of the Secretariat was 
thirty-five. Their average period of service was therefore about six years and 
two months, some two years longer than in the top positions of the Six Boards. 
(It is worth noting, however, that for the sixteen-year period from 1837 to 1852, 
represented in Table 3, the total personnel used in the Grand Secretariat was 
twenty-two, so that up to 1852 there was a higher rate of turnover and grand 
secretaries served about four years and four months on the average. The more 
difficult decade which began in 1853 saw longer terms of service.) 

Of the thirty-five officials employed at the top of the Grand Secretariat in 
this twenty-six year period, fifteen were Manchus and five were Mongols, while 
fourteen were Chinese and one was a Chinese bannerman (i.e. a close ally of 
the Manchus), In form the number of Manchus was no greater than the number 
of Chinese. But if we regard the Mongols and the single Chinese bannerman 
as Manchu allies, the Manchu element predominated twenty-one to fourteen. 
Thus the proportion of Chinese in these high offices was roughly two to five 
throughout the period 1837-62; the statute calling for an equal number of Manchu 
and Chinese grand secretaries was consistently observed in form, but obviated 
in fact by at least two practices. One was the practice of regarding Mongols 
as a third group, neither Chinese nor Manchu, although it could be expected 
that their interest would lie closer to that of the dynasty, which had raised 
them to high position in China, The other practice was to use a selected and 
smaller number of Chinese for longer terms than the Manchu incumbents, pre- 
sumably after choosing these Chinese for their indubitable loyalty to the dy- 
nasty. In this way it was possible always to have two Chinese as grand secre- 


®See Arthur W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period (1644-1912), 2 vols., 
Washington, D. C., 1943=44. 
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taries while a greater number of Manchus were successively appointed to serve 
as the two Manchu grand secretaries. 

The Grand Council, The number of grand councillors at any one time aver- 
aged about five. This number was maintained as the working force with a good 
deal of regularity. There was a turnover of about one person per year; the 
average grand councillor served almost five years (actually 4.8 years) in the 
Council, The Grand Council changed its membership sporadically, particularly 
at the beginning of new reigns. Out of the twenty-six years from 1837 to 1862, 
no changes at all were made in eleven years, and in nine different years there 
was only one change of person. The turnover during twenty of these twenty-six 
years was thus very slight. Personnel changes were bunched, for example, 
three in 1851, two in 1852, and three in 1853; also two in 1858 and five in 
1861. The annual list of councillors varied from a low of four in 1857 to ahigh 
of ten in the year of the coup d’état, 1861. The balance was evenly maintained 
between a total of fourteen Chinese on the one hand and thirteen Manchus and 
Mongols on the other hand (eleven Manchus and two Mongols), In the first part 
of the period, from 1837 to 1851, the proportion was similarly six Chinese to 
five Manchus. 

Mr. Alfred Ho’s valuable analysis of the Grand Council’ concludes that most 
of the Manchu and all the Chinese councillors in the period just before the 
Rebellion were drawn from the metropolitan officialdom, and many from the 
Council secretariat. During the whole period 1723-1908 Manchus and Chinese 
in the Council were evenly balanced. (From 1796 to 1862 Manchus made up 
38% and Chinese 53% of the membership. From 1862 to 1908, Manchus were 
52% and Chinese 47%.) 

The conclusion is inescapable that a roughly equal balance was in fact 
maintained between Manchus and Chinese in the official posts at the capital. 
It is also evident that the metropolitan bureaucracy worked with a high degree 
of efficiency in the technical sense that most of the appointments to the Grand 
Secretariat and Grand Council came from the personnel of the Six Boards. The 
ladder of promotion and advancement was carefully preserved. It was unusual 
to appoint to the Grand Secretariat a high provincial official (such as Yeh 
Ming-ch’en in 1855-58) who had not been president of a Board. Ch’i-ying, who 
was given the position of grand secretary in the period 1845-50, had previously 
held only a minor Board post. (It is worth noting that both Ch’i-ying and Yeh 
were brought into the Secretariat in this fashion at the time when they were in 
charge of Western barbarian affairs.) 

The tables in the Draft History of the Ch’ing indicate how continuity was 
maintained in the high metropolitan offices, The chief minister in the late Tao- 
kuang period was Mu-chang-a, who served twenty-three years consecutively in 


"See Alfred Kuo-liang Ho, ‘The Grand Council in the Ch’ing Dynasty,”’ p 177,p 
175 and Tables. F.E.Q. Vol. XI, No. 2, (Feb. 1952). 
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the Grand Council, in the latter seventeen of which he was also in the Grand 
Secretariat. There was a marked tendency for Board presidents to become in 
due course grand secretaries, often retaining their position in the Six Boards 
concurrently for some time afterward.® Some individuals (like Ho Jurlin) ap- 
pear to have been specially selected for service in the Grand Council and did 
little else. (Ho served there thirteen years, spending in that time less than 
three years in a Board presidency and having no connection with the Grand 
Secretariat. To take another example, Shao Ts’an served three years in the 
Council after only very brief and minor experience in the Boards.) From the 
point of view of concurrent service in several posts, the outstanding officials 
of the 1840’s and early 1850’s were a Chinese, Ch’i Chiin-tsao, and a Mongol, 
Sai-shang-a. In the 1860’s another Chinese, P’eng Yun-chang, saw somewhat 
similar service. Certain Manchus like Wen-ch’ing and Lin-k’uei appear to have 
served as handy-men, appearing and reappearing in posts of trust at critical 
periods, 

The effect of crisis, In some governments the continuation in office of the 
same group of officials may reflect a continued state of crisis which forbids 
changing horses in midstream. It was not so in nineteenth century China. The 
effect of crisis was almost invariably to produce a rapid shifting about of of- 
ficial personnel.’ Officers on the spot in the provinces were cashiered and 
successors sent forward, Continued disaster would similarly undo the new ar 
rival even before he had got into office. The highest number of appointments 
to a single governorship in any one year was in the province of Anhwei in 
1853, the year of the Taiping advance down the Yangtze, when seven persons 
were appointed governor one after the other. There were six appointments in 
one year in Hupeh in 1852 and in Chekiang in 1843. These appointments in 
Hupeh coincided, of course, with the northern onrush of the Taipings, and in 
Chekiang with the post-treaty efforts for the pacification of the British. The 
province which showed the least state of crisis was Kweichow, where there 
were only three governors appointed in the whole period 1837-58. Next quietest 
was Fukien, where there were nine incumbents in that period, 

* Thus in the sixteen years 1837-52, twenty individuals moved up from Board presi- 
dencies to grand secretaryships, but only seven moved up to grand councillorships. 
There were seven outstanding individuals who served in this period in the Boards, the 
Secretariat and the Council, all three. In the period 1837=62, there were thirty-five 
grand secretaries and twenty-seven grand councillors: out of the twenty-seven op- 
portunities thus presented for membership in both bodies, there were nine cases of of- 
ficials who served in both. This group, who should no doubt be regarded as the most 
trusted or competent officials, included four Chinese, four Manchus and one Mongol. 

°A study of the annual changes in the Six Boards during the 26 years from 1837 to 
1862 reveals certain periods of maximum activity in the shifting about and transfer of 
personnel—for example, in 1838, the year of the opium imbroglio at Canton; in 1853=54, 
after the Taiping Rebels’ seizure of the Lower Yangtze region; or in 1862, the year 


after the coup d’état. Apparently changes of office even at the capital were likely to 
be more numerous in times of trouble. See Table 6 below. 
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Appointments of governors-general show a similar responsiveness to local 
circumstances, The highest rates of change came in 1839 in the central coastal 
provinces and in 1852 and 1853 in the Lower Yangtze provinces, Interestingly 
enough, the director-generalship for the northern part of the Grand Canal was 
changed four times in 1852, and the director-generalship of grain transport 
was changed five times in 1853, the years when the Yellow River was chang- 
ing its course. Among both governors and governors-general the least rapidity 
of turnover was in the periods 1837-38, the late 1840’s, particularly 1847 and 
1848, and the years 1855-G-7. These figures highlight the working of the Chi- 
nese system of jurisdictional or ‘‘ritual’’ responsibility—-one stayed in office 
by avoiding crises, not by creating them, for any untoward incident, prevent- 
able or not, was held against the official in charge of the situation. 

Manchus and Chinese in the provinces, It is in the provincial administration 
that we find the most significant proportions between Manchu and Chinese of- 
ficials. In general, two-thirds of the governors were Chinese but only one- 
third of the governors-general.'° (Governors and governors-general in the mid 
dle decades of the nineteenth century served in the provinces for briefer periods 
than did their superiors at the capital, averaging somewhat more than three 
years apiece.) 

If we seek out those few Manchus who served both full terms as governors 
and full terms as governors-general, we find that they total fifteen persons. 


1°To take the Manchus first (including Mongols in this category), I find that of the 
195 men who served as governors or governors-general in the 22 years 1837-58, only 
some 58 were Manchus; of this total, 31 were governors-general for full terms and only 
25 were governors for full terms, so that Manchus were used more as governors-general 
than as governors. (In this calculation I leave out of account 13 Manchus who acted as 
governors for brief periods and 4 who acted briefly as governors-general. All of these 
were interim appointments for a few months only.) 

The annual lists of appointments to these high positions in the 22 years from 
1837 to 1858 record a total of 155 persons appointed as governors and 93 appointed as 
governors-general, Of this total of 228 names, 53 appear in both lists, so that a total 
of 195 men were actually used in these high positions which really handled the terri- 
torial administration of China. This total, however, is reduced by the fact that many 
appointments listed in the records were for acting or temporary service of a few months 
only, or in some cases for posts which were never actually taken up. Not infrequently 
an official who had just been transferred to a provincial position was reappointed else- 
where before he had arrived to take up his duties. Furthermore, many of the officials 
listed as acting governors or governors-general were minor officers of the provincial 
administration given these posts to hold temporarily and concurrently with their regu- 
lar duties, until the new substantive appointee should arrive at his provincial capital. 
If we go through the lists making allowance for these more ephemeral arrangements 
and omit those incumbents who held office for less than a year, we find that the sub- 
stantive appointments to the fifteen governorships in China in this 22-year period 
totalled roughly 100 men. These 100 individuals averaged something more than 3 years’ 
service apiece. (Although at first glance this seems in keeping with the statutory pro- 
vision for three years service in a given post at one time, in fact it represents merely 
the average between long and short terms of service among the various governors.) 

Among the 93 persons named as governoregeneral, at least 29 were listed during 
part of one year only, usually as acting for an absent incumbent, so that in effect 
about 64 principal officers were appointed to the eleven governor-generalships in these 
22 years. On the average they served about 3 years and 9 months apiece. 
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This means that half of the Manchus who served as governors-general moved 
into those high offices by way of governorships, while the other half (totalling 
sixteen persons) were appointed directly to governor-generalships at the very 
top of the provincial administration. If we look at the man-years of Manchus 
serving in high provincial offices, we find during this period 89 years of Manchu 
governorships and 132 years of Manchu governor-generalships, so that, roughly 
speaking, these Manchus in the provinces were used three-fifths as governorsr 
general and only two-fifths as governors. 

In the same period the number of Chinese who went directly into the top 
position of governor-general in the provinces was fifteen,’* almost the same 
as the number of such Manchus (sixteen). On the other hand, the total of Chi- 
nese who served full terms as both governors and governors-general was twenty- 
three, half again as many as the total of such Manchus (fifteen). Since Chinese 
in this period served full terms as governors for a total of 323 years and full 
terms as governors-general for a total of only 160 years, in effect Chinese were 
used in the provinces roughly two-thirds as governors and only one-third as 
governors-general. 

Another approach to this problem of proportion between Manchus and Chi- 
nese can be made by noting those officials who served longest in the provin- 
cial administration. Among those who served seven years or more as governors 
and/or governors-general, we find a total of eleven Manchus and twenty-eight 
Chinese."* If we look further at the very select group of officials who served 
ten years or more in the provinces as governors or governors-general, we find 
a total of twelve persons of whom seven were Chinese and five Manchus. 

Relations between the metropolitan and provincial bureaucracies. The serve 
ice records of the Draft History of the Ch’ing indicate that only about one- 
quarter of the high provincial authorities were drawn directly from the Six 
Boards.'* Apparently a great part of the provincial governors came from the 


‘2 There were 137 Chinese serving as governors or governors-general, among whom 
78 served full terms as governors and 37 acted only briefly as such. A total of 58 
Chinese were appointed governors-general, 50 of them for full terms and 8 for brief 
interim periods. Of the 50 Chinese serving full terms as governors-general, 23 had 
served previously as governors while only 15 were appointed directly to be governors- 
general without previously serving as governors. 

The 11 Manchus served a total of 116 years and the 28 Chinese a total of 255 
years. Thus this group of Manchus averaged 104 years apiece while the Chinese aver- 
aged 9 years. There were roughly 24 times as many Chinese as Manchus and the Chi- 
nese served roughly 2 and % times as many years. The significance of these figures 
finally appears when we note that in 116 years of Manchu service, the proportion of 
incumbency as governors to that as governors-general was as 45 to 71, while among 
the Chinese the proportion was 156 years of incumbency as governors to 99 years as 
governors-general, Reduced to lower fractions this means that among the officials who 
served 7 years or more in the provinces, the Manchus spent %; of their time as gover 
nors-general and the Chinese only %. 

**This calculation must be qualified by the fact that the great part of the officials 
who left positions in the Six Boards probably went into minor positions in the provinces 
below the rank of governor, where we have no convenient record of them. Thus a Board 
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provincial hierarchy below them and only indirectly, if at all, from the Six 
Boards at the capital. Mr. Ho’s study, already cited, indicates, however, that 
there was an important flow of Grand Council secretaries from the capital into 
provincial offices below that of governor.'* A certain number of officials moved 
from provincial governorships back into the Boards at the capital, but the gen- 
eral flow was in the other direction. 

. Of all the groups of officials here analyzed, the most significant should be 
those who served both at the top of the provincial administration and in the 
highest offices at the capital. The number of these men was surprisingly small 
and it may be assumed that they were the group most thoroughly trusted by 
their imperial master. In the period 1837=58 there were only ten such persons, 
of whom six were Manchus and four Chinese. This may be contrasted with a 
total of thirty persons in roughly the same period who served at the top in 
Peking in the sense that they were both in the Six Boards and in either the 
Grand Secretariat or the Grand Council. 

Our picture of the use of the Manchus and Mongols in the Ch’ing administra- 
tion must be rounded out by noting that a considerable number of posts of a 
military and administrative nature had to be filled with personnel in the non- 
Chinese parts of the empire in Inner Asia. Thus the Draft History of the Ch’ing 
lists as roughly on a par with the high civil authorities of the provinces, a 
regular complement of twenty-four military governors and similar officials at 
posts in Manchuria, Outer and Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang and Tibet. These 
twenty-four officers in the border dependencies had a variety of titles but 
rather similar responsibilities.’ They were nearly always non-Chinese. Man- 
chus were used, finally, to head the military garrisons placed at strategic 
spots within the eighteen provinces. 

The post-Taiping contrast. This analysis of the period 1837-58 takes on 
added significance if we contrast it with the period after the Rebellion. Fig- 
ures published in 1877-79 show the proportions of Chinese to Manchus as 8 to 
0 among governors-general at that time and 13 to 2 among governors. Among a 
total of 29 officials in these two categories and in the Grand Council, only 6 
were still Manchus at the end of the 1870’s.*” A survey of the years 1861-90 





president at Peking might easily go out as examiner or treasurer in a province. Allow- 
ing for this margin of error, we find that in the period 1837=52, of the 141 officials 
who served in the Six Boards as presidents or vice-presidents, only 26 were appointed 
in that period to be governors or governors-general. In the period 1837=58, the total of 
such officials who had been drawn from the Six Boards, after serving there sometime 
between 1837-52, was only 33. Among these 33 there were 14 Manchus and 19 Chi- 
nese. Only 8 had been presidents of Boards. 

15See Ho, p. 178 and Table 2. 

16 Among these twenty-four officers, nine were entitled Pan-shih ta-ch’en or ‘Agents,’ 
six were called Chiang-chun (usually rendered within the provinces as ‘‘Tartar gen- 
eral’’ or **Manchu general-in-chief’’ but here more properly called ‘'Military governor’’), 
and five were called Ts’an-tsan ta-ch’en or **Assistant military governors’’ (also called 
**Councillors’’ or ‘‘Ambans’’), 

17See F.S. A. Bourne in China Review, 6 (1877-78), 136=7; and 7 (1878=79), 314-29. 
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shows the proportion of Chinese to Manchu appointments as 34 to 10 among 
governors-general and 104 to 13 among governors.'® It is evident that the great 
Rebellion and its aftermath had thoroughly upset the balance of the Manchu- 
Chinese dyarchy. 

This later evidence lends weight to the hypothesis that in the 1840’s and 
*50’s the Manchu component of that Sino-barbarian institution was a source of 
weakness to the imperial administration, even though the comparative incom- 
petence of the Manchus had not yet been shown up by events. The slight pre- 
dominance of Manchus, including imperial princes, in the Grand Council after 
1862 would seem to support this theory, as evidence that the dynasty was try- 
ing desperately to compensate for the lack of high Manchu personnel in the 
provinces by maintaining a tighter control at the top in the capital. While the 
imperial personnel records are only symptomatic of the problems of the late 
Ch’ing administration, they should reward further analysis. 

18See Franz Michael, ‘tMilitary Organization and Power Structure of China during 


the Taiping Rebellion,’ Pacific Historical Review, 18.4 (November 1949), 469=483, 
} p. 482. 





APPENDIX: TABLES 1-6 








: TABLE 1. TOP POSITIONS OF THE MANCHU-CHINESE DYARCHY AT PEKING 
Manchu personnel Chinese personnel 
Grand Council (no statutory number) 
Grand Secretariat 2 Grand Secretaries 2 Grand Secretaries 
1 Asst. Grand Sec’y. 1 Asst. Grand Sec’y. 
The Six Boards For each board: 
Civil Office 
posers 1 President 1 President 
— 1 Senior Vice-president 1 Senior Vice-president 
: 1 Junior Vice-president 1 Junior Vice-president 
Punishments 


Public Works 
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TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNORS AND GOVERNORS-GENER AL 
IN THE PROVINCES 





Metropolitan Province: 


Chihli No Governor; Chihli Governor-general 
Three Adjoining Provinces: 
Shantung Governor 
Shansi Governor under no Governor-general. 
Honan Governor 
Outlying Provinces: 
Kiangsu Governor 
Anhwei Governor Liang-Kiang (Nanking) Governor-general. 
Kiangsi Governor 
Shensi Governor Shen-Kan Governorgeneral. 
Kansu Governor 
Fukien Governor . 
Chekiang Bosamiee } Min-Che (Foochow) Governor-general. 
Hupei Governor 
Sean Govertior } Hu-Kwang (Wuchang) Governor-general. 
Kwangtung Governor . 
Renagsi leeenabiie } Liang-Kwang (Canton) Governor-general, 
Yunnan Governor : 
catia saat } Yun-Kwei Governor-general. 
Szechwan No Governor; Szechwan Governor-general. 


Along the Grand Canal: 


In charge of transporting 
rice to Peking 


In charge in Kiangsu 


Director-general of Grain Transport 
(Ts’ao-yiin tsung-tu) 

Director-general of the Conservation 
of the River and Grand Canal, South- 
ern Section (Chiang-nan ho-tao 


tsung-tu) 
In charge in Shantung and Director-general of the Conservation of 
Honan the River and Grand Canal, Eastern 


Section (Ho-tung ho-tao tsung-tu) 





Note: Cp. the table in H. B. Morse, International Relations of the Chinese Empire, 
1.12 for a later period. The Chihli governoi-general was stationed by statute at Pao- 
ting-fu, but by an edict of Nov. 12, 1870, being concurrently Pei-yang ta-ch’en (Super- 
intendent of Trade for the Northern Ports, etc.), he was to divide his time between 
Pao-ting-fu and Tientsin. 
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TABLE 3. LENGTH OF SERVICE IN MAJOR OFFICES, 1837-1852 





Major Offices 
(See Tables 1 and 2) 


Normal Complement Total Appointments of Average Length of 
Personnel 183752 


of Personnel 


Service per Person 





Grand Council 
Grand Secretariat 
Six Boards 
Provinces 


(ca. 5) 


6 
36 
26 


17 
22 
141 
146 


4 and 4/5 years 
4 and 1/3 years 
4 years 
3 years 





TABLE 4. NUMBER OF OFFICIALS OF THE SIX BOARDS, 1837-1852, WHO 
SERVED DURING ALL OR PART OF A GIVEN NUMBER OF YEARS 








No. of years Total of 
listed officials 
1 year 22 persons (listed in one year only) 
2 22 (listed in two year-tables) 
5 19 etc. 
4 14 Numbers of Chinese and Manchus 
> 13 Chinese Manchus 
6 5 2 3 
7 11 3 8 
8 9 6 3 
9 6 > | 
10 5 2 a 
11 4 3 1 
12 6 2 4 
13 3 0 3 
14 2 2 0 
141 25 26 





TABLE 5. FREQUENCY OF CHANGE IN OFFICE AMONG MANCHUS AND CHINESE, 
1837-1852; NUMBER OF CHANGES OF POSITION DURING EACH YEAR 








Year Manchus Chinese 
1837 11 10 
1838 18 16 
1839 6 20 
1840 12 9 
1841 6 12 
1842 9 7 
1843 18 10 
1844 13 14 
1845 10 10 
1846 > 1 
1847 3 9 
1848 14 9 
1849 4 12 
1850 10 9 
1851 11 8 
1852 17 9 
167 165 
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TABLE 6. FREQUENCY OF PERSONNEL CHANGES AMONG PRESIDENTS AND 
VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE SIX BOARDS (36 POSITIONS) 1837-1862 
se No. of positions Total no. of 
left unchanged changes made 
1837 20 21 ; 
1838 14 34 
1839 19 26 } 
1840 16 21 e 
1841 19 18 
1842 23 16 
1843 20 28 
1844 15 27 
1845 19 20 
1846 30 6 
1847 27 12 
1848 18 23 
' 1849 24 16 
1850 20 19 
1851 a 19 
1852 18 26 
1853 11 36 
1854 13 45 
1855 21 17 
1856 22 17 
1857 22 15 
1858 19 22 
1859 20 21 
1860 24 15 
1861 16 25 E 
1862 14 33 
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THE ECONOMIC PURGE IN JAPAN 
T. A. BISSON* 


University of California 


URING 1951, with the release of all but a handful of Japanese business 

leaders from purge designation, one of the more dramatic episodes in the 
occupation of Japan reached its conclusion. Like the broader Zaibatsu dis- 
solution program, to which it was related, the economic purge represented an 
unusual experiment in the redirection of a nation’s political life through meas- 
ures impinging on business power. 

General MacArthur, as Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP), 
worked under a directive that called for ‘‘dissolution of the large industrial 
and banking combinations which have exercised control of a great part of Ja- 
pan’s trade and industry.’’* At the outset few occupation officials appreciated 
the complexities attending an effort to destroy entrenched monopoly in Japan, 
and to establish the bases for a free competitive economy. Enforcement of the 
program to dissolve the Zaibatsu combines developed slowly, in large part 
through a trial and error process. Eventually, omitting certain auxiliary fea- 
tures, the program was applied through three main operations. One of these 
covered dissolution of the top holding companies, usually called honsha, or 
the ‘“‘head companies’’ of the great combine networks. Another required a re- 
organization of the operating subsidiaries, and in the case of the bigger sub- 
sidiaries their deconcentration, or structural division into smaller units. The 
third operation, with which this article is concerned, sought to encourage the 
emergence of a new business leadership by prohibiting old-line combine men 
from holding positions of major business responsibility during the transition 
period. 

The economic purge, as this third operation came to be termed, was a vital 
part of the Zaibatsu dissolution program. When the top holding companies dis- 
appeared, there was no reason to expect that the combine structures would 
automatically collapse. The operating subsidiaries had lost their old directing 
centers, but they were not thereby placed on their own in any real sense. They 


*The author is Lecturer in the Department of Political Science at the University of 
California, and has published a number of books on Japan. 

* Quotation is from the U. S. initial post-surrender directive (text in Occupation of 
Japan, State Department Publication 2671, Far Eastern Series 17, p. 79). The occupa- 
tion had two later directives from the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff (the detailed basic 
working directive) and from the Far Eastern Commission. SCAP is usefully referred to 
as a person, i.e., General MacArthur, or as denominating the occupation administration 
as a whole. 
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did not ipso facto become separate and individual enterprises. Their directo- 
rates were staffed with personnel that had functioned as part of a combine 
network for many decades. Left to their own devices, these men would move 
naturally toward formation of some new directing center that would hold the 
combine together. 

If the effort to establish a free competitive economy in Japan was to suc- 
ceed, it would have to find some method of replacing old combine personnel 
with a new group of business leaders. The task was as difficult as it was 
vital. Most of Japan’s business leaders were trained in the old combine sys- 
tem, dominated in large part by the Zaibatsu families. Personnel loyalties 
within the Zaibatsu combines, borrowing strength from a not too distanr feudal 
past, were much more intense and binding than in Western business organiza- 
tions. Few shifts occurred between one combine and another, and the Zaibatsu 
family heads required virtually absolute fealty from even their highest execu- 
tives. Private business practice in Japan, it could be said, was combine prac- 
tice, with no restrictive legal barriers or regulatory agencies such as the anti- 
trust tradition of the West had developed. If there was a locally rooted alter 
native to the private collectivism of the Zaibatsu combines in Japan, it lay 
along the lines of state-operated or semi-official enterprises, such as existed 
in the railways or the iron and steel industry. 

In dealing with the issue presented by the Zaibatsu combine directorates, 
as in other aspects of the dissolution program, the occupation authorities felt 
their way along with some hesitancy. Two lines of attack on the problem ulti- 
mately developed. Under the major purge directive, known as SCAPIN 550,? 
the high officers of a selected group of companies were linked with other 
purgees as exponents of militant nationalism and aggression. Later, under a 
Diet enactment known as the Zaibatsu Appointees Law, the relatives and top 
appointees of chief Zaibatsu family members in ten combines, held to represent 
excessive concentrations of economic power, were removed from company of- 
fices in these combines. 

A SCAP agency has discussed the first of these actions in an official re- 
port on its mission,’ but no detailed analysis of the second has yet appeared, 
either officially or unofficially. The whole operation was an unusual one, 


?Each successive SCAP directive was numbered, and thus known by its number on 
the SCAP Index (SCAPIN). 


*Government Section, SCAP, Political Reorientation of Japan: September 1945 to. 


September 1948 (Washington, Government Printing Office, n.d.), hereafter referred to 
as PRO. 

As used in this article, the term ‘‘economic purge’’ has two meanings. It refers 
generally to the entire purge operation in the economic field, of which actions taken 
under SCAPIN 550 and the Zaibatsu Appointees Law form two separate and distinct 
parts. It also refers specifically to the SCAPIN 550 action on the economic side, by 
long usage termed the economic purge. The context makes clear whether the term is 
used in its generalized or specific meaning. 
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meriting special interest and attention in one notable respect: as a legal, 
peaceful, controlled process of social and political change effected by a mili- 
tary, i.e., authoritarian, agency seeking democratic political objectives. 

Perhaps the most thorough and peremptory section of the basic occupation 
directive for Japan was that dealing with the purge of economic personnel. 
Paragraph 23 ordered the Supreme Commander to ‘‘prohibit the retention in or 
selection for positions of important responsibility or influence in industry, 
finance, commerce, or agriculture of all persons who have been active expo 
nents of militant nationalism and aggression.’’ The prohibition was extended 
forward to cover any persons ‘‘who do not direct future Japanese economic ef- 
fort solely towards peaceful ends.’’ The paragraph then ended: ‘In the ab- 
sence of evidence, satisfactory to you, to the. contrary, you will assume that 
any persons who have held key positions of high responsibility since 1937, in 
industry, finance, commerce or agriculture have been active exponents of mili- 
tant nationalism and aggression.’ * 

Thus defined, the economic purge was not specifically linked to the Zai- 
batsu combines, but was all-inclusive. It was premised not on conditions of 
monopoly in Japan’s business system, but on that system’s association with 
militarism and aggression. Despite the categorical tone of the mandate, its 
sweeping terms tended in practice to delay implementation. From the outset it 
was argued within occupation headquarters, when broad measures of applica- 
tion were proposed, that such action would deprive the Japanese economy 
of all experienced managerial personnel. 

The issue first arose in serious form during November=December 1945, when 
the terms of the purge directive of January 4, 1946 (SCAPIN 550) were being 
considered, It was decided at the time not to include economic categories in 
the measure, then being handled by Government Section, but to wait until Eco- 
nomic and Scientific Section had worked out separate provisions for an eco=- 
nomic purge. The decision was reached only after considerable dispute among 
officials in occupation headquarters, Its supporters argued the need for more 
extensive research and study to prepare adequate criteria and to make sure 
that the program would cause minimum economic disruption.* Its opponents 
feared that such arguments covered an attempt to forestall and defeat the eco- 
nomic purge. Officials in this group appealed to the peremptory sentences of 
the occupation directive, and expressed concern over the danger to democratic 
objectives involved in postponement of action in a vital field.’ Few even of 


“For text of the working directive, prepared by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, see Docu- 
ments & State Papers (Dept. of State), Vol. 1, No. 1, April 1948. 

5’The reasons for the prevailing view are thus stated in PRO, p. 47. It was also 
argued, then and later, that the action would hit the best friends of the United States 
in Japan. 

*Information supplied the writer in personal conversations. 
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this group could have expected that an entire year was to elapse before action 
would result. 

In accordance with the decision taken, the 1946 purge covered only the mili- 
tary, political, and governmental fields, and was therefore often termed the 
**political purge.’’ Category G of SCAPIN 550, however, included certain gov- 
ernment corporations and Category E a number of overseas financial and de- 
velopment organs. The purging of 139 officials connected with the government 
corporations and 78 with the overseas agencies was apparently completed in 
the course of the first year.” Some of these officials were bureaucrats rather 
than businessmen, but possibly as many as 150 were from business ranks. 
These men were the sole business casualties in respect of the purge during 
the whole of 1946. The purge, as administered in Japan, was a punitive meas- 
ure only in the sense that it barred persons from certain specified fields of 
activity. In 1946 politics and government were the only fields specified. Thus, 
the 150 officials in question could not become candidates for high elective 
office or hold high government posts, but they were free to accept positions of 
major responsibility in any of the Zaibatsu combines. The purge action of 
1946, in other words, did not affect the combines, or Japan’s business system, 


at all. 


THE ECONOMIC PURGE UNDER SCAPIN 550 


By May 1946 Economic and Scientific Section (ESS) had prepared an eco- 
nomic purge, in draft form, that implemented the broad provisions of the oc- 
cupation directive. When the draft was circulated, strong opposition developed 
in several of the Staff and Special Staff Sections, chiefly on the ground that 
application of the terms in which it was drawn would delay economic recovery. 
Some months then elapsed, during which ESS sought to put its draft into more 
acceptable form. The attempt proved unsuccessful. Opponents of the revised 
ESS draft, when the struggle reached its climax in August, maintained their 
position and succeeded in preventing approval. It then appeared likely that no 
economic purge would be applied and that the occupation directive would not 
be implemented in this field? 

Government Section had meanwhile been considering the possibility of add- 
ing comprehensive economic categories to the political purge. It decided finally 
on such action when the effort to obtain a written directive for a separate eco- 
nomic purge broke down. In preparing for the first local elections, held in the 
spring of 1947, it was necessary to extend the purge into the local government 


7 PRO, p. 47. The wording here is ambiguous as to time of the removals, and it may 
be doubted that the whole 217 were purged in 1946, 

*The brief summary here presented is based on the writer’s personal knowledge. 
The full history of the summer’s debate on this issue, a long and interesting one, lies 
buried in GHQ memoranda and reports. 
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field, and the economic could be handled at the same time. The task was sim- 
plified by the fact that the occupation directive used the same ultra-nationalist 
criteria for the purge of economic personnel as for military and governmental. 
Thus, during the autumn of 1946, Government Section induced the Japanese 
authorities to make extensions that carried into both the local government and 
the economic fields. 

The result was accomplished mainly through verbal discussions, no formal 
written directive being employed. Published exchanges of letters between 
General MacArthur and Prime Minister Yoshida reveal some of the highlights 
of the difficult negotiations.? Government Section’s threat to require listing of 
economic organizations under SCAPIN 548, where complete liquidation would 
have been effected, was a persuasive weapon in obtaining Japanese consent 
to extend and strengthen action under SCAPIN 550, Government Section also 
had to deal with the reluctance of high Staff officers in GHQ and circumvent 
the jurisdiction over the economic purge claimed by ESS. With General Mac 
Arthur’s approval, gained largely through the influence of General Whitney, 
Chief of Government Section, the opposition within GHQ melted away. The 
Japanese ordinances extending the purge into the economic and local govern- 
ment fields were issued on January 4, 1947, one year from the date of the orig- 
inal purge directive. 

The new economic categories of these ordinances were added under Cates 
gory G of SCAPIN 550, the catch-all category labeled ‘‘additional militarists 
and ultra-nationalists.’’ Terms of the ordinances, on the economic side, ran 
the full gamut of the technical complexities of action under SCAPIN 550. For 
this reason, before considering the specific provisions of the ordinances, it 
may be helpful to note the elements of the purge mechanism. They can be sum- 
marized under answers to three questions. 


how purged? 
automatically, by defined positions held at certain periods, or 
evidentially, by screening persons in defined positions at certain periods 


for evidence of overt acts. 
the first of these was the more drastic. 


from where purged? 


a purgee was removed from defined positions held and barred from all listed 
‘*public office’’ positions, in all fields. 

under an exception, a purgee might be permitted to retain his currently held 
position in a lower ‘‘public office’’ classification, but he was still barred 


from all other ‘‘public office.’’ 


° For the MacArthur-Yoshida letters, see PRO, pp. 496-500, and for a general treat- 
ment of the economic purge, ibid., pp. 46-57. 
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what was ‘‘public office?’’ 


first, it was a field—elective office, government, or business. 
second, it was a set of defined (or listed) positions in the fields, usually in 
the high brackets. 
in the business field, for example, ‘‘public office’’ could be limited: 
first, by reducing the number of companies defined to make the field. 
second, by reducing the number of defined positions in the defined (or 
listed) companies. 


Cases in which the listed companies had gone out of existence presented a 
situation of particular importance to the economic purge. Responsible officers 
in such companies during the war period were subject to purge. Such companies, 
however, could not serve as an effective ‘‘public office’’ list in the sense of 
excluding purgees from business activity in postwar Japan. The one question 
here was whether or not the list contained, in addition to non-existent com- 
panies, all the major companies actually functioning in the postwar economy. 

It will be seen that the severity of the purge hinged on two considerations: 
the degree to which applications were automatic rather than evidential, and 
the scope of the ‘“‘public office’’ listings. To anticipate, it may be said here 
that the economic purge under SCAPIN 550 was relatively drastic as to the 
first consideration but relatively lenient as to. the second. The effect of such 
emphasis was to increase the number of purgees, but to decrease the number 
of companies from which they were barred. 

Extensions to the purge, on January 4, 1947, were contained in four ordi- 
nances, with Appendices I and II of the fourth (Cabinet enforcement) ordinance 
including the purge applications and listings.’® Appendix II listed, as ‘‘public 
office’’ within the technical meaning of the purge, a number of positions in 
one group of semi-government agencies and private economic associations 
(paragraphs 6-8), and in another group of private business companies (para- 
graphs 11-12), Table 1 indicates the major features of the listings under these 
paragraphs and how they were applied. Thorough study of these listings and 
applications is required to establish the strengths and weaknesses of the eco- 
nomic purge enforced under SCAPIN 550. 

Automatic purge, it will be noted, was applied only under paragraph 11. 
Since this paragraph listed most of the private business companies (245 out of 
283), the largest effect of the economic purge was registered here. The effect 
would have been even greater had the 38 companies of paragraph 12 been placed 
in paragraph 11(a), where, without unduly stretching the criteria by which the 
companies were selected, they properly belonged. 

Persons connected with the 245 companies listed in paragraph 11 were auto- 
matically purged under two conditions. First, they must have held top policy- 


10 Text of ordinances in PRO, pp. 501~547; for the listings, see pp. 529-531 (pars. 
6-8) and pp. 538-543 (pars. 11~12). 
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TABLE 1. ECONOMIC PURGE LISTINGS AND APPLICATIONS UNDER SCAPIN 550 





I. Total Listed Private Business Companies 


Under paragraph 11: automatic purge by positions held ...........::.sssseseeesererereeereneneeens 245 
Under paragraph 12: evidential purge by screenable positions ............:.+:sssesessereeees 38 
NIE {s cucccig'ec ccucceucevus ce ubsmeosaesadh snccunsns caceueins bees ss uiterateunndera pauronessbonadnatisswenpesowensnteesavebanin sess 283 


II, Automatic Purge 


Companies under par, 11(a) ........ 160 of which 28 subjected to dissolution. 
Companies under par. 11(b) ........ 85 of which 85 outside Japan and inoperative. 
Rate Se OG Aeeeatne: 245 minus 113 equals 132 operative companies. 


Ill. Evidential Purge 


Private business companies under par. 12 ........... 38 of which at least two dissolved. 
Semi-government organs under par. 6 «...-...:0-.00+ 26 
Control associations under par, 7 .....--:ssseeeseeees 60 expected total; probably lower. 
Other business associations under par. 8 .......... 53 

TRGMRMR. acciadanaskiunsevacatcesviousdeakce sini seseceuesoinesepabestancacses 177 


IV. Effective ‘*Public Office’’ List 


Private business companies operative in Japan: 


Under paragraph 11 (not dissolved, not outside Japan) ..-...-.:sssssessccssssecsrersreeserers 132 
Under paragraph 11 (dissolved, with ‘tsuccessor’’ Companies) ..-..-..-ssesseeeeeeseees 19 
MUTE MPMI 12 ceceees carvers Vavsstccccenssnatesevaeecevavssseasehoen hccuegets tostaneedsrensseasrsatearss ietaeseeyes 36 

SUITE x5 sss:z 3s < guasceauocuacchobutn es tesnccedesslokcn nace cecwgeeabusans oseuea Wide anceabasaunackaes Raaaav ca nueas sbabanonk 187 

Semi-government organs or private associations of an economic character: 

Under paragraph 6 .........scssccserssessrccsrecsnssenerscsnecensnenesessnsesneconaconecesssesscsssscsnecssscasenscseass 26 
Under paragraph 7 .........ssssssssssssescsssersccrsssrssscesesesecsnscenaseccssssessevacenecensssnseecssansessenaseners 60 
Under paragraph 8  ..........csscsessssssccsscseserensnecenssenasecescssnascnecsnerscsnsccnasenesscesesesssecscssscsons 53 

I an pace ahs ces sacs cuca as psscascncacaaiureeioisnsevbscrasyacaindsoocespuivedasdanceuntetavneqsensen uneeadaeseees 139 

Ren i Sees k Pecavciae So aus snc aacce vince Ries neta ecaan meagan padabev nek 326 





making positions, defined as chairman, vice-chairman, president, vice-president, 
managing director, standing director, standing auditors, active advisor, coun- 
cillor, or other position of equal authority or influence.’* Second, they must 
have held one of these positions during the war period, defined as lying be- 
tween July 7, 1937 and September 2, 1945. Such persons were removed from 
the defined positions, if still held, and barred from all ‘‘public office,’’ that 
is, from government or elective office and the defined positions in the listed 
companies or semi-government agencies. They were free, however, to take high 
positions in any non-listed company or lower positions in the listed companies 
or agencies, 

Screening, and the evidential purge, also occurred under paragraph 11, this 
being an additional factor not appearing in Table 1. It was required for per- 

‘1These positions were specially defined in Appendix I, Article VII, 6 (PRO, p. 


526). Principal stockholder was discarded when it was found that such person invari- 
ably held one of the officerships. (PRO, p. 52). 
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sons who had assumed any of the defined positions in paragraph 11 companies 
after the defined war period, as well as for replacements of purged officers, 
Such persons were purged only on specific evidence of overt acts supporting 
militant nationalism and aggression. Replacements meeting this requirement 
were not difficult to find among the group of experienced company officers in 
levels just below the defined positions. 

Under an exception, some leniency could be shown officers holding posi- 
tions in a lower ‘‘public office’’ classification termed ‘‘ordinary public of+ 
fice.’’ Defined positions in this classification were auditor, advisor, coun- 
cillor, head of business or accounting department, or other position of equal 
authority or influence.’? Persons holding these positions who were subject to 
purge might be permitted to retain such positions, but were barred from other 
**public office.’’ This exception held for the lower positions of paragraph 11 
companies, as well as those listed in paragraphs 6-8."* 

The effective ‘‘public office’’ list of private business companies, obtained 
by deducting those outside Japan and those subjected to dissolution, totaled 
168. However, 19 of the 28 listed companies that were subjected to dissolution 
had ‘‘successor’’ companies. Since the ‘‘successor’’ companies were subject 
to screening under the purge ordinances, the effective ‘‘public office’’ list can 
be raised to a total of 187 companies.’* This number should be compared with 
the total of 325 companies designated under the Deconcentration Law, even 
though banks were included in the purge lists but excluded from deconcentra- 
tion. Six of the 18 major companies finally deconcentrated did not find a place 
on the purge lists.’* 

In terms of purge application, the 38 business companies of paragraph 12 
must be added to the semi-government corporations, the control associations, 

12 For ‘principal public office,’’ the defined positions were chairman, vice-chairman, 
president, vice-president, director, standing auditor, or other position of equal author- 
ity or influence. The defined positions in the two classifications (principal and ordi- 
nary) constituted ‘‘public office’’ for business companies and the agencies listed in 
paragraphs 6-8. 

18The exception is stated in Article III, Imperial Ordinance No. 1 of 1947 (PRO, p. 
501). 

44Some of the 19 companies had two or more ‘‘successor’’ companies, but they still 
represented an area of business activity equal to that of the original company. Among 
them were included such giants of Japanese industry as Fuji Industrial (Nakajima), 
Fuso Metals (Sumitomo), Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, and Oji Paper (Mitsui). Many of 
their ‘‘successor’’ companies did not emerge until 1948 or later, and none were listed 
in Appendix II. Purgees could assume their old posts in these companies; if challenged, 
they could argue that the companies were not listed. Were they challenged? Surveil- 
lance of the ‘‘successor’’ companies may well have lapsed in 1948 and 1949, 

The 28 listed companies of par. 11(a) subjected to dissolution were the following 
numbered companies of the PRO list (pp. 538-541): 6, 10, 13, 16, 18, 41, 47, 48, 49, 
50, 56, 58, 61, 62, 73, 77, 81, 88, 93, 106, 110, 111, 114, 119, 122, 130, 131, and 158. 

18The six deconcentrated companies not listed were Hokkaido Dairy, Japan Brewery, 
Japan Explosives, Oriental Can (Mitsui), Shochiku Cinema, and Toho Cinema. The 
evidential purge applied to Japan Express and Imperial Petroleum, which were listed 
under par. 6 (PRO, p. 529). 
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TABLE 2. FINAL ACTIONS UNDER THE ECONOMIC PURGE 








SCAPIN 550 Screening east Total 

Category E 
Gov’t. financial organizations 26 207 233 
Gov’t. development organizations 17 184 201 
Total 43 391 434 
Reinstated ws ~ a | 
Sub-total 42 389 431 

Category G 
Semi-government & other (pars. 6-8) 200 0 200 
Business companies (pars. 11-12) 426 909 1,335 
Sub-total 626 909 1,535 
Grand total 668 1,298 1,966 





Source: PRO, pp. 54, 56-57, 553-563. Category G breakdown, by screening: par. 6 
(99), par. 7 (41), par. 8 (60), par. 11(a) (332), par. 11(b) (73), par. 12 (21); by provi- 
sional designation: par. 11(a) (666), par. 11(b) (248), with allocation of 5 reinstated 
not shown; par. 12 (0). 
and the other private associations of an economic character listed under para- 
graphs 6, 7, and 8. Here the evidental purge was applied, with relatively few 
persons in the whole group of 177 agencies and companies being purged. 

By October 1947 the screening mechanism had removed or barred some 350 
persons in the economic categories.’® Screening by means of questionnaire 
continued into 1948, with the number of those purged through this method ris 
ing to over 600. The total was small because many had resigned to escape 
screening and purge designation. Administrators of the purge then found that 
the injunctions against ‘‘continuity of influence’’ could be legally enforced 
only against actual designees of the Japanese screening committees. To block 
this loophole, a new system of ‘‘provisional designation’’ without question- 
naire was introduced during the summer of 1947. Persons designated provi- 
sionally by the ‘‘public office’’ qualifications committee were permitted 30 
days to file letters of appeal. Normal screening occurred when such letters 
were filed, otherwise the provisional designation became final at the end of 
the 30-day period. Under provisional designation the total number of economic 
purgees nearly trebled, as indicated in Table 2, The totals include persons 
who were purged in 1946, but omit those purged under public information media 
categories. 

The economic purge thus affected 631 persons of a governmental-cum-busi- 


ness character and 1,335 others in the private business field. Of the latter 
group, 909 had either resigned when the purge came along or were inactive at 


the time for other reasons. Only 254 of the other 426 were actually removed 


© PRO, p. 54. 
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from positions they were holding in private business companies.’” An unspeci- 
fied number of the 254 were removed under the evidential purge, not the auto- 
matic.**® The remaining 172 were ‘‘barred,’’ probably from ‘‘public office’’ posi- 
tions they were seeking, and so from all ‘‘public office’’ once they were barred. 

Whatever one might make of these qualifications, the fact remained that 1,966 
persons were unable to occupy top policy-making positions in 187 of Japan’s 
major business concerns and 139 other economic organs mostly of a govern- 
ment character. An economic purge of considerable scope had certainly been 
effected, even with some possible inadequacies in company listings. Why, 
then, were some occupation officials, particularly those concerned with the 
Zaibatsu dissolution program, still dissatisfied? Many, if not most, of the 
company officers purged under SCAPIN 550 necessarily represented the lead- 
ing personnel of the big combine directorates. 

Appraising the economic purge as it affected the combine system, these of- 
ficials nevertheless found it inadequate. It was, of course, not drafted with 
special reference to the combines. It sought rather to clear from the scene all 
men in posts of major business responsibility when Japan was engaged on its 
program of aggressive military expansion. In this it was faithfully executing 
the terms of the occupation directive. A reading of the criteria used to select 
the listed companies might seem to indicate the contrary. They are sprinkled 
with the terms ‘‘conspicuously monopolistic’’ and ‘conspicuously influential.”’ 
One of them even covers ‘‘holding companies,’’ and ‘‘influential companies 
closely associated’’ with the holding companies, i.e., the Zaibatsu combines.” 
But these criteria were merely used to select a miscellaneous list of large 
companies. The list was not related to combine structures. For a purge of 
combine personnel, such an approach was both unnecessary and inadequate. 
Unnecessary, since one merely had to take the major combines, the only de- 
cision being how many to include: ten, fifteen, or twenty. Inadequate, because 
although such a list might contain most of the big Japanese companies, it 
would not have all the companies in the biggest Zaibatsu combines. 

A miscellaneous list of companies could include only a small number of 
subsidiaries from the big combines. SCAPIN 550 omitted six of the 22 first- 
line subsidiaries of the Mitsui combine, along with roughly 75 per cent of its 
lesser subsidiaries. Old-line personnel, even though purged, might thus find 
niches to continue business activity in the same combine with which they had 
been associated. Their inclination would be to re-integrate the companies 
divorced from the combine through top holding company dissolution, not to 
establish them as independent, competitive units. 

PRO, p. 57. 


18 Ibid. 
19 List of criteria in Article VII, 6 of Appendix I to the Cabinet ordinance (PRO, p. 


526). 
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This problem could not be solved by putting all the combine subsidiaries on 
the list of companies in paragraph 11. Such action would multiply the number 
of purged officers coming mostly from lower combine levels, hardly a desirable 
result. The problem could be met, if at all, by barring a limited group of Zai- 
batsu family members and their top appointees from the entire networks of the 
major combines. At the end of 1947, a year after the SCAPIN 550 purge exten- 
sions, the Diet was induced to pass a bill drawn along these lines. 


THE ZAIBATSU APPOINTEES LAW 


The Diet law was not merely an attempt to close a gap in the economic purge, 
though it can be viewed in this light. It represented a different, and perhaps 
sounder, approach to the same problem—an approach prejudiced in consider 
able degree by the previous action under SCAPIN 550. In the development of 
occupation policy on Zaibatsu personnel it had its own particular history, 
tracing back to the proposals of the Yasuda Plan approved by SCAPIN 244 on 
November 6, 1945. 

Paragraph 1 of the Yasuda Plan had proposed the immediate resignation of 
all Mitsui, Yasuda, Sumitomo, and Iwasaki family members from all business 
positions.”° These persons were to ‘‘cease forthwith to exercise any influence, 
either directly or indirectly, in the management or policies of the enterprises 
affected by this dissolution.’’ 

One may well suspect deliberate ambiguity here, since the Japanese could 
easily read their proposal to cover not the entire combine networks but simply 
the four honsha, or top holding companies. Dissimulation at this key point 
represents good evidence that the main purpose lying behind the Yasuda Plan 
was to limit action to the holding companies, while retaining family control 
over the combines’ big operating subsidiaries. 

In its terms relating to Zaibatsu executives in the four holding companies, 
paragraph 1 of the Yasuda Plan was far more lenient. It proposed that directors 
and auditors (type or rank unspecified) of the four honsha cease to exercise 
any further influence in the management or policies of the holding companies, 
but not (by omission of mention) of the combine subsidiaries. Resignations of 
these officers from their posts in the holding companies, however, would not 
occur immediately. Their resignations would be deferred until transfer of se- 
curities to the Holding Company Liquidation Commission (HCLC), presumably 
because their appearance was necessary in consent decree dissolution pro- 


ceedings under the Commercial Code. 
SCAPIN 244, strangely enough, made no reference to these significant per- 


sonnel proposals of the Yasuda Plan, and thus failed to clear up their obvious 


2°See Nippon Times, November 8, 1945, for texts of the Japanese government pro- 
posals incorporating the Yasuda Plan and of SCAPIN 244. 
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weaknesses and ambiguities. Since the directive approved ‘‘the plan proposed’’ 
and ordered immediate enforcement, the injunctions as to personnel activity 
contained in the plan became binding, as though issued in affirmative orders 
to the Japanese government. 

Enforcement of the injunctions, however, required action by the Japanese 
authorities. Ordinance 233, establishing the HCLC, was promulgated on April 
20, 1946. It had no provisions as to Zaibatsu family members, because juris- 
diction over Zaibatsu families had meanwhile been transferred to the Ministry 
of Finance.” This Ministry ignored the personnel clauses of the Yasuda Plan 
approved under SCAPIN 244, thus continuing a situation in which no legal 
basis existed for enforcing them. Injunctions under SCAPIN 244, in any case, 
covered family members of but four Zaibatsu houses, and left their top execu- 
tives free to take any combine position outside the four holding companies. 

On July 23, 1946, with these original personnel injunctions still lacking a 
Japanese enforcement basis, a new directive considerably enlarged the re- 
quirements of the case. SCAPIN 1079 ordered the listed Zaibatsu families or 
family members and their appointees barred from positions of business respon- 
sibility in any company.” The listed Zaibatsu families (in SCAP directives, 
not as yet in Japanese statute) then numbered fourteen: Aikawa, Asano, Furu- 
kawa, Iwasaki, Kawasaki, Matsushita, Mitsui, Nakajima, Nomura, Okochi, 
Okura, Shibusawa, Sumitomo, and Yasuda. Subsequently, under SCAPIN 1363 
(November 26, 1946), the number of listed Zaibatsu families was reduced to 
ten by omission of Kawasaki, Matsushita, Okochi, and Shibusawa. This direc- 
tive also ordered the Finance Ministry to transfer jurisdiction over Zaibatsu 
families to the HCLC, where stronger action was assured.” 

The problem now became one of securing Japanese enforcement of SCAPIN 
1079. Negotiations on this subject occurred in November 1946, when terms of 
the economic purge were being settled. The Japanese authorities held that one 
additional measure, coupled with the economic purge, would sufficiently cover 
Zaibatsu family members and their appointees. They desired an amendment to 
Ordinance 233 that would merely bar designated family members (omitting their 
appointees) from becoming company officers. Among revisions of the ordinance 
made on December 4, 1946, such an amendment (Article 19-3) was inserted in 
the following terms: ‘‘Designated person shall not become an officer of a conr 
pany, provided that the foregoing provision shall not apply to a case where 
the approval of the Commission has been obtained due to an unavoidable 


21For assignment to Finance Ministry, see HCLC, Final Report on Zaibatsu Dis 
solution (Tokyo, July 10, 1951), p. 65. Finance Minister at the time was Viscount 
Shibusawa Keizo, head of one of the Zaibatsu families. 

22 Separate copy of memorandum. 

23 Separate copy of memorandum. 
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cause.’’** But the Commission still had to designate the family members. On 
February 22, 1947 it finally recommended to the Prime Minister that 56 persons, 
leading members of the ten listed Zaibatsu houses, be designated.”* The Prime 
Minister, on March 13, 1947, effected the designation.”® 

The action thus taken, late as it was, still failed to cover appointees of the 
designated persons, as ordered in the July 23 directive. Though many appointees 
had no doubt been purged under SCAPIN 550, they were not thereby excluded 
from all high positions in all companies, as SCAPIN 1079 had also directed. 
More particularly, they were not barred from positions in many combine sub- 
sidiaries omitted from the company lists of the purge ordinances. 

Occupation officials were not only tried by these evasive Japanese tactics, 
but were confronted with quite open violations of the SCAPIN 244 and 1079 
personnel injunctions. As late as November 25, 1946, when revision of Ordi- 
nance 233 was under discussion, Mitsui Takaatsu assumed a directorship in a 
new company, Nihon Sangyo Kaihatsu K.K. (Japan Industrial Development 
Company, Ltd.), Arakawa Shoji, a councillor in this company, had been purged 
under Category E as wartime president of the Yokohama Specie Bank.”” Ara- 
kawa’s business activity in this case was permissible, since a new company 
(another loophole in the economic purge) could not be on the purge ordinance 
lists, but Mitsui Takaatsu was flatly defying SCAP injunctions. Finally in- 
cluded among the 56 ‘‘designated persons,’’ he represented one of the more 
striking examples of the fact that the writ of a SCAP directive did not run un- 
til the Japanese authorities had been induced to place it on their statute books.”® 
To make the writ valid for Zaibatsu family members had taken sixteen months 
from November 6, 1945 to March 13, 1947. 

The fact that even then, in March 1947, neither Ordinance 233 nor the eco- 
nomic purge covered appointees of Zaibatsu family members in the big combines 
led to consideration within headquarters of further action. To the evasive tac- 
tics of the Japanese authorities must be attributed at least some degree of the 
equal pertinacity displayed by the occupation officials on this occasion. De- 
tails of a new measure, designed as a legislative enactment, were worked out 
during the summer of 1947, The act passed by the Diet on December 9, 1947, 

Revisions in Official Gazette, No. 205, December 4, 1946, pp. 2=3; for the origi- 
nal ordinance, ibid., No. 14, April 20, 1946, pp. 1-6. English edition, and so here- 
after. The Commission reports that approvals under Article 19-3 were granted in but 
two cases. (See HCLC, Final Report, p. 66). 

25 For action and list, see HCLC, Final Report, pp. 65-66. The 56 ‘‘designated per- © 
sons,’’ strictly speaking, came from ten Zaibatsu ‘thouses’’ rather than ‘‘families.’’ 
Thus, the eleven ‘designated persons’’ of the Mitsui house were the heads of eleven 
Mitsui families. 

2©HCLC, Final Report, p. 65- 

27This bank had seen to the printing of the Japanese occupation currency for the 
Philippines, before December 7, 1941. 


2°Defiers of occupation mandates could be prosecuted in the occupation courts, but 
instances of such action did not occur in respect to Japanese businessmen. 
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formally called the ‘‘Law for Termination of Zaibatsu Family Control,’’ was 
thus developed and pushed through along with the Deconcentration Law. It 
was promulgated and made effective on January 7, 1948 (Law No. 2, 1948). 

Law No. 2 was limited, in its terms, to family relatives of the 56 designated 
persons from the ten major Zaibatsu houses and to top appointees of these 
persons in listed companies of the ten combine networks.” Its real signifi- 
cance lay in the appointees’ category, as the designated persons had been 
legally restricted since March 13, 1947 and the role of their family relatives 
was not important. 

By careful technical provision, the Zaibatsu Appointees Law sought not 
only to remove all top appointees in the listed combines but also to bar them 
from an inclusive coverage of the combine networks. The emphasis here, it 
will be noted, differed from that of the economic purge under SCAPIN 550. It 
looked to the designation of a larger group of company officials within a much 
narrower and more specific field. 

The field for designation of appointees was narrowed by restricting it to the 
ten major combines and by not including every company in their networks. For 
each combine a list of ‘‘Zaibatsu companies’’ was selected through criteria 
that stressed degree of family member stock control and position of influence 
which the companies held. The law then classified the ‘‘Zaibatsu companies”’ 
into three types, not including a fourth group of restricted companies. 

Taking the Mitsui combine as an example, the resulting list contained 23 
**direct affiliates,’’ 24 ‘‘quasi-direct affiliates’’ and 11 ‘tassociate companies”’ 
(the ‘*Zaibatsu companies’’), along with 45 ‘restricted companies,’’ i.e., other 
Mitsui companies on the Schedule of Restricted Concerns. For the Mitsui com- 
bine, the 58 ‘‘Zaibatsu companies’’ and 45 ‘‘restricted companies’’ included 
about one-third of the 335 recognized Mitsui subsidiaries in its flush wartime 
period.®® It may be assumed that Law No. 2 listed roughly the same proportion 
of the subsidiaries of the other nine combine networks. The designation lists 
were thus far from complete, even if the loss of subsidiaries lying outside 
Japan be ignored. They were sufficiently so, however, to make reasonably 
sure of designating all top policy-making appointees. 

Company officers affected by the law were defined as those holding posi- 
tions of director, staff member with executive responsibility, or auditor, and 
advisors or councillors with equal or greater authority or influence. These of- 


2° Text of law, enforcement regulations, and five appendices to the latter in Official 
Gazette, Extra, January 7, 1948, pp. 1-17. 

5°For the figure of 335 Mitsui subsidiaries, see Eleanor M. Hadley, ‘*Concentrated 
Business Power in Japan’’ (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1949), 
Tables III, IV, V, VI, IX, and XIV. Total derived as follows: 22 designated subsidi- 
aries of the honsha, 48 ordinary subsidiaries of the honsha, 27 subsidiaries of honsha’s 
ordinary subsidiaries, 81 subsidiaries of the designated subsidiaries (except Trading 
and Mining), 126 subsidiaries of Mitsui Trading, and 31 subsidiaries of Mitsui Mining. 
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ficers were affected (not necessarily purged) if they had held one of the de- 
fined positions in the ‘‘Zaibatsu companies’’ prior to September 2, 1945." 
They were also affected if the exercise of their voting rights to ‘‘Zaibatsu 
company’’ shares was entrusted or transferred to the HCLC in certain specified 
cases, and if, between September 3, 1945 and the time of the first trusting or 
transfer, they had held one of the defined positions in the ‘‘direct affiliates’’ 
or had held positions in which they exercised authority or influence equal to 
or higher than standing director in the ‘‘quasi-direct affiliates’’ or the ‘‘as- 
sociate companies.”’ 

The ‘‘trusting or transfer’’ provision, along with the restrictions as to of- 
fices held, considerably reduced the impact on officers first taking high posts 
in the combines during the postwar period. There was no reason to believe 
that such appointees had not been groomed by long previous service in the 
ten combines. For the Mitsui combine, the complicated terms of the second 
condition would catch some, but by no means all, of the high postwar appointees 
in the 23 direct affiliates, a smaller number in the 24 quasi-direct affiliates 
and 11 associate companies, and none at all in the 45 restricted companies. 
The combined effect of both conditions would be to stress the group of prewar 
appointees still active in the ‘‘Zaibatsu companies,’ but not in the restricted 
companies, during the early postwar years. 

Within thirty days from the law’s enforcement date, persons who were in the 
same family register with any of the 56 designated persons on March 13, 1947 © 
were obliged to resign from the defined positions in any ‘‘Zaibatsu’’ or re- 
stricted companies and in any of their subsidiary or connected companies as 
defined in Ordinance 567 of 1946.** They were also barred from holding the de- 
fined positions in such companies for ten years. They were free, however, to 
take lower positions in any company, including the listed companies, or the 
highest positions in companies outside the combine networks. Ordinance 567 
spelled out the combine networks most extensively, and thus provided the 
means to bar Zaibatsu family members and purged appointees completely from 
the ten combines in all their ramifications. 

For the appointed executives in the ten combines, the purge was much less 
automatic. They had to be affected in terms of the conditions noted. If so af- 
fected, they too were obliged to resign from their positions within thirty days. 
However, they could file application under exceptions centering on whether or 
not they were ‘‘appointees’’ of one of the 56 designated Zaibatsu individuals. 
These exceptions, in Articles 6 and 7, gave considerable leeway to the Ap- 
pointees Examination Committee, established by the law, to certify that the 
officers affected were not ‘‘appointees.’’ 


°! This provision served to exclude designation of old-line officials of the restricted 
companies, but most of these latter were small and of minor importance. 
52 Text of Ordinance 567 in Official Gazette, No. 197, November 25, 1946, pp. 1-6. 
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A company officer, still designated an ‘‘appointee’’ after rejection of his 
application of exception, could raise a second appeal to the Prime Minister on 
errors of fact. Formal action on these matters lay with the Prime Minister, but 
he was bound by findings of the Appointees Examination Committee in instances 
of original application and of the Appointees Reexamination Committee on 
cases of appeal. The law was amended, however, on December 16, 1948, when 
the two Committees were abolished and discretion vested solely in the Prime 
Minister.” 

Purged ‘‘appointees’’ were subject to the same exclusion provisions, for a 
ten-year period, as Zaibatsu family members. They, too, could take lower 
positions in their old combine networks or any positions in companies outside 
the ten combines. 

Table 3 shows the results of Law No. 2 to June 30, 1951, as reported by 
the Japanese Foreign Office.** 


TABLE 3. TOTAL RESULTS OF LAW NO. 2, 1948 





Company officers affected 3,489 
Applications of exception 741 

Disapproved 50 

Approved 691 
Company officers purged 2,798 





Most removals under this law occurred by default, when no applications of . 


exception were filed under Articles 6 and 7. The screening of such applica- 
tions was largely completed by the summer of 1948, with all disapprovals com- 
ing in this period, as indicated by Table 4. More than one-fifth of the company 
officers affected by Law No. 2 filed exceptions, of which 97 were originally 
disapproved. Appeals were successfully taken in 47 of these cases, leaving 
only 50 that were finally disapproved. The total number of removals under the 
law, amounting to 2,798, was still large. 

The Zaibatsu Appointees Law had some technical shortcomings. It contained 
no injunctions against ‘‘continuity of influence’’ such as included in the ordi- 
nances applying SCAPIN 550. Considering the failure of headquarters’ efforts 
to enforce this provision of the general purge, its omission in Law No. 2 should 
not perhaps be regarded as material, although this meant that not even a nega- 
tive restraining influence was present. 

More important was the failure to link Law No. 2 with the economic purge. 
Under the ordinances applying SCAPIN 550, universality of purge application 

5§Text of amendment in HCLC, Laws, Rules and Regulations concerning the Re- 


construction and Democratization of Japanese Economy (Tokyo, 1949), pp. 424=425. 
The Liberal Party, under Prime Minister Yoshida, had assumed office in mid-October 
1948. 

54Information obtained for author by Joseph Fromm, the Far Eastern Regional Edi- 
tor of U. S. News & World Report. ‘ 
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was ensured by uniformly extending the term ‘‘public office’’ into every field 
covered, whether military, political, governmental, or economic. All purgees, 
no matter what field they represented, were barred from all ‘‘public office.’’ 
It made no sense, in the intent of the purge, to have military purgees hold high 
office in politics, government or business, or to have economic purgees hold 


TABLE 4. SCREENING RESULTS UNDER LAW NO. 2 OF 1948 








Number and Period Total Cases Approved Disapproved 
Applications under Articles 6 & 7 
1, Feb. 27=Mar. 31, 1948. .............+.. 49 43 6 
2. Apr. 1-30, 1948 ...... sioeesdn tes taeseGices 117 107 10 
5. Many Fal, TGS eiceiecere.ceccesceeesess 126 100 26 
Ae eats AN oes nn cece cose se cetseness 278 229 49 
ye 1 ay a | 5: eee 80 74 6 
ge er ie 2 UBS 1 tS eee 1 1 0 
Ti SECs AMBOs EB sites cntecdesdiscceesiss 1 1 0 
B. Oct. 1=Nov. 18, 1948 -s.s-sssssssssse 5 5 0 
9. Nov. 19, 1948=Jan. 31, 1949 ...... 5 5 0 
10. Feb. 1-Apr. 30, 1949 ........seeee 6 6 0 
11. May l=Nov. 31, 1949 .....s:ceeeeeeee 23 23 0 
12. Dec. 1, 1949=Mar. 31, 1950 ........ 5 5 0 
13, Apr. l=Jul. 31, 1950 «....--eeeeeees 11 11 0 
? Aug. 1, 1950-Jun. 30, 1951 ........ 34 34 0 
ER eee Oe ee ae 741 644 97 
Appeals under Article 23 
(None under periods 1=4) 
SB. Vaal, TB Pe PAG <erecessiaveceresnseen 7 7 0 
1G. Paap Sad TRG a cae ccedes chess sossvscases 16 16 0 
ae ee 9 9 0 
8. Oct. 1=Nov. 18, 1948... 14 14 0 
? Nov. 19, 1948=Jun. 30, 1951 ...... 1 1 0 
NAMM ik sscrececcoscuvatectadesantssesces 47 47 0 
Net result. .......-..cesssesescosercssrees 741 691 50 





Source: Official Gazette, April 20, 1948, Extra; May 20, 1948, Extra; June 21, 1948, 
Extra; July 15, 1948, Extra (3); August 20, 1948, Extra; September 20, 1948, Extra No. 
3; October 20, 1948, Extra No. 17; November 30, 1948, Extra No. 34; February 21, 
1949, Extra No. 20; May 20, 1949, Extra No. 45; December 15, 1949, Extra No. 145; 
April 15, 1950, Extra No. 26; August 15, 1950, Extra No. 100. No breakdown for later 
periods. 


high elective or government office. It was even more essential that the ex- 
clusion area fixed for the economic field should apply universally to all eco- 
nomic purgees. 

By the end of 1947 it was too late to amend SCAPIN 550, but there was 
nothing to prevent insertion of clauses in Law No, 2 barring SCAPIN 550 purgees 
from the ten combine networks, and barring purgees under Law No. 2 from 
‘‘public office’’ as defined in SCAPIN 550. The supplementary provisions of 
Law No. 2 failed to include the necessary clauses, thus making the separation 
between the two measures complete, except in one minor respect: where the 
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two sets of listed companies duplicated each other. Purged Zaibatsu appointees 
could hold any elective or government office, as well as the highest business 
posts in those companies listed under SCAPIN 550 that were not also included 
among the ‘Zaibatsu companies’’ of Law No. 2. Conversely, an economic 
purgee could step into newly vacated positions in any of the ‘‘Zaibatsu com- 
panies’’ not included in the 187 operative companies listed under SCAPIN 
550. Data are not available to indicate the extensiveness of such shifts, but 
that they occurred to some considerable degree can hardly be doubted. 

The effect of the economic purge would perhaps have been greater had it 
lasted for a longer time. Instead of the ten-year period contemplated, it was in 
full effect only during 1948-1949, with partial effectiveness in 1946-1947 and 
1950-1951. 

The first mass release under SCAPIN 550—of 10,091 persons, including 
many business leaders~mcame in mid-October 1950 on an appeals procedure 
initiated in 1949.°* The screening of these appeals had taken a long time, and 
action on them had to await General MacArthur’s validation. In contrast, the 
larger scale depurge action of 1951 moved much more rapidly. It was initiated 
on May 3, 1951, when General Ridgway authorized the Japanese government 
**to review existing ordinances issued in implementation of directives from 
this headquarters, for the purpose of evolving through established procedures 
such modifications as past experience and the present situation render neces- 
sary and desirable.’’** On June 20, acting swiftly under this new authority, 
the Yoshida Cabinet announced the release of 69,000, or nearly half, of the 
remaining purgees.°” Further releases followed, until by October 31 only 80 of 
the original 1,966 economic purgees were still under designation.** 

The SCAPIN 550 purge, on the economic side, had thus come to a virtual 
end by June 20, 1951. Three weeks later, on July 11, the Holding Company 
Liquidation Commission cancelled designations of all ‘‘designated persons’’ 
of the ten Zaibatsu houses, thereby removing the last prop of the Zaibatsu 
Appointees Law, which had become largely ineffective at least a year earlier.*” 


CONCLUSION 


The purges applied in postwar Japan take high place among the most con- 
troversial acts of the occupation. They raise an underlying philosophical is- 
sue already noted: the propriety of the use of authoritarian means to accom- 
plish democratic ends. On this question, whatever the opinion held, it is hard 


55Nippon Times, October 14, 1950. 

36 For text of General Ridgway’s statement, see ibid., May 2, 1951. 

37 Ibid., June 21, 1951. About three-fourths of the total 200,000 purgees were mili- 
tary or ex-service personnel. See PRO, p. 553. 

5®From tabulated data supplied by occupation headquarters. Sixty of the remaining 
80 were under Category G, with 20 under Category E. 

3°HCLC, Final Report on Zaibatsu Dissolution, cited, p. 11. The Commission it- 
self dissolved on the same day, July 11, 1951. 
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to see how the Japanese business group stood on a different footing from their 
compatriots in other fields. Originally, the purge derived from a provision in 
the Potsdam Declaration stating that there ‘‘must be eliminated for all time 
the authority and influence of those who have deceived and misled the people 
of Japan into embarking on world conquest.’’ The evidence would seem to 
leave small doubt as to the many ways in which Japan’s business leadership 
was directly and actively linked to the operation thus described, whether in 
developing small tanks suitable for the Malayan terrain, secretly nursing the 
Zero fighter, or printing occupation currency for the Philippines in advance of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. It was the fate of the Zaibatsu combine leaders to 
be purged both as monopolists and as “‘militarists and ultra-nationalists,”’ 
and to many observers it would appear that both criteria applied. 

Having said thus much, it does not necessarily follow that the Supreme Com- 
mander chose the most suitable means to apply the orders under which he oper- 
ated. His difficulty was a real one. The directives sent to him were based on 
the Potsdam Declaration. They called for removals in terms of militarist and 
ultra-nationalist criteria, and in SCAPIN 550 he wrote an economic purge in 
these terms. General MacArthur had nevertheless been known to stretch his 
discretionary authority on more than one occasion, and might have done so in 
this case had he seen fit. Was there, in fact, a better method of conducting 
the economic purge than the one chosen? 

It would seem, at least to this writer, that a shift of emphasis in the means 
used might have secured better results. The economic purge under SCAPIN 
550 was sprayed generally over a list of big Japanese companies. It was not 
cleanly directed at a defined and limited target, one which in this case was 
obviously present. The real and effective carrier of old-line business influence, 
whatever the terms used to denominate its character, lay in the major Zaibatsu 
combines. The closer the economic purge could be linked to the combine dis- 
solution program, the more effective the results of both operations would seem 
likely to be. This would be true whether one conceived the end in view to be 
the elimination of militarist influence or monopolist influence. 

If this position be accepted, the preferable type of action for the purge in 
the economic field would clearly lie along the lines of the Zaibatsu Appointees 
Law. Taken as the first and controlling action, it could have been made stronger 
in terms of defined positions and of companies listed, while still being re- 
stricted to the ten major combine networks. Such a measure was simpler than 
the economic purge under SCAPIN 550. It could have been applied in 1946 
instead of 1948, assuming that occupation headquarters was prepared to act 
then. It would have purged a smaller number of business leaders and yet worked 
more thoroughly on the real target, the big combine networks. Suitable provi- 
sion could have barred this core of big combine leadership from ‘‘public of- 
fice’’ as defined in SCAPIN 550. The main purge, under SCAPIN 550, could 
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have handled positions of a business character in government agencies, with 
appropriate provision barring such purgees in turn from the defined positions 
in the ten combine networks. 

It still remains to be said that, no matter how effectively the purge was 
handled on the administrative side, the combine leaders held certain cards in 
their hands that were hard to beat. It was not so much that the proper target 
was not initially chosen, that shortcomings in law or ordinance existed, that 
long delays occurred, or that related operations were not properly synchronized, 
though each of these operative defects necessarily had its effect. More signifi- 
cant was the simple matter of replacements for purged personnel. The defined 
positions were the top positions, as they had to be, and on the whole were 
well chosen. Department heads (bucho) already held high rank in the executive 
hierarchy of the combines, but the purge did not reach down to their level. 
Had the bucho been purged, the next level would still have held men with years 
of experience in Japanese business, i.e., combine, practices. It may be as- 
sumed that the 909 company officers purged under provisional designation, 
most of whom had evidently resigned at will earlier, had carefully selected 
the men who took their places. Many of those directly purged by screening 
were no doubt able to do the same. 

The official report of Government Section has noted: ‘‘In most cases the re- 
placements for removed personnel were technically capable persons who had 
long careers in their specific fields.’’“° To this cause it correctly attributed 
the fact that the economic purge did not appreciably weaken the economy, but 
the statement is also an incidental admission of an essential weakness in the 
purge operation. A stricter purge, more strictly enforced, might have had more 
serious effect on the economy. One could not have it both ways. A balance 
had to be struck, in an operation of this kind. If one were seriously intent on 
setting aside the old business leadership and developing a new and different 
one, with overriding political objectives in view, some temporary loss of eco- 
nomic efficiency had to be expected. The resulting political gain might, on a 
longer view, outweigh the immediate economic loss. 

The crucial effect of the replacement factor was reinforced by the influence 
which many purged business leaders, working behind the scenes in traditional 
Japanese fashion, continued to exercise on the policies of their successors. 
Such ‘‘continuity of influence’’ was never really touched by the occupation 
authorities, despite the explicit injunctions in the purge ordinances. True in 
notorious political instances, such as that of Hatoyama Ichiro, it was even 
more the case for the more anonymous business leaders.“ 


“ PRO, p. 51. 
“1 Hatoyama was, in this respect, a thorn in the flesh of the occupation authorities. 
In the final analysis, they could not make a case that would stand up in court unless 
a witness would testify that he had heard political affairs discussed with Hatoyama 
instead of ordinary personal affairs. So it was too for the business leaders. 
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In this matter, on both the political and economic sides of the purge, the 
Imperial ordinance contained neat loopholes. The prohibition of entry to the 
economic purgee’s old business office included the qualification: ‘However, 
the provisions above shall not be applied to such entry as may be necessitated 
by his conduct of his private life or as to be established legally.’’** Had the 
injunction been tighter, it would have made little difference. Enforcement lay 
in the first instance with the Japanese authorities, and they were not greatly 
interested. Surveillance by headquarters represented almost too vast a task to 
handle. It was, in any case, largely negated by an unwillingness on the part 
of G-2, strengthened by a feud with Government Section on the issue, to con- 
duct it against the business leaders. 

One could perhaps lay undue stress on these underlying weaknesses of the 
purge operation, all too obvious to the occupation officials engaged on it. In 
the economic field, for the relatively short period it remained in force, it ac- 
complished at least some of the purpose toward which it was directed. An oce 
cupation official gave probably the shortest and truest evaluation, when he 
said: ‘‘Economic leaders have been purged and this has had some effect. But 
undercover control of industry still is maintained by the same people who had 
it before.’’** The judgment was rendered in mid-1947, but later developments 
have not served to invalidate it. 

These aspects of the economic purge tend to raise the broader questions of 
policy and objective, such as how feasible it was to ‘‘free’’ the private busi- 
ness system in Japan of monopolistic influences, or how much success could 
be expected without a far more thorough political turnover than actually oc 
curred under the occupation. In this respect the early demise of the purge ef- 
fort, weak and relatively ineffective as it had been, assumed considerable 
significance. The effect of the mass depurge was increased by the political 
complexion of Cabinet and Diet, already firmly controlled by the conservative 
Liberal Party. When the return of the old business leaders to full and free 
participation in Japan’s economic life gained momentum in 1951, it took place 
under the aegis of a government leadership that had withstood the purge in its 


own field and maintained continuous and close contact with the business group 
throughout the occupation period. 


“2See Article XIII, Imperial Ordinance No. 1 of 1947, PRO, p. 502. 
“ The New York Times, June 13, 1947. 
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SOME ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES IN CHINA 1949-1952 


ANONYMOUS 


FREE CHINA 
The Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica 


: pe Institute of History and Philology was the only one among the 13 re- 
search institutes of the Academia Sinica which evacuated Nanking and 
moved to Formosa in the winter of 1948. Under the able direction of the late 
Director Fu Ssu-nien, the entire collection of Anyang finds, the valuable li- 
brary, the documents from the former Imperial Archives, the collection of eth- 
nological material, as well as the most complete phonetic and linguistic rec- 
ords were shipped intact to Formosa and installed at its new headquarters at 
Yang Mei, Taipeh. 

While maintaining its original organizational structure, the Institute has 
been functioning with reduced budget and personnel. Ten of its outstanding 
research fellows were assigned to teaching positions at the National Taiwan 
University, thus strengthening its departments of archaeology, anthropology, 
history and literature. A skeleton staff of research associates has been con- 
tinuing research at the Institute which maintains four sections of history, phi- 
lology, archaeology and ethnology. 

The most important piece of research is the continuation of study of the finds 
from the Anyang excavations. It has been learned that the plan of Dr. Li Chi, 
Chief of the Archaeological Section and Editor-in-Chief of Archaeologia Sinica 
is to publish the Hsiao T’un report in five volumes: 1. History of the site of 
Hsiao T’un, its excavations and discoveries; 2. Oracle bone inscriptions; 
3. Artifacts; 4. Fauna; and 5. Burials and physical anthropology. 

Each volume is to appear in several fascicles; for instance, of volume 2, 
devoted to the reproduction and study of inscriptions, two fascicles appeared 
in 1948 and 1949; and two more are to follow, of which the last one will be de- 
voted exclusively to the study and interpretation of oracle bone inscriptions, 
while the first three fascicles are reproductions of ink-squeezes arranged ac- 
cording to the dates of their discoveries. Four fascicles are planned for vol- 
ume 3; each will deal with a particular group of artifacts (pottery, bronze, 
stones and jades, bones and shells, etc), The manuscript of this volume is 
being prepared by Dr. Li Chi, and according to the latest information, is al- 
ready more than half completed. The other volumes are also in competent 
hands; some of these are nearing completion. 
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The program of research of the Institute would have been enlarged if not for 
the unexpected death on December 20, 1950 of the Director Fu Ssi-nien whose 
loss was a severe blow not only to the Institute which he founded, but to the 
entire Chinese academic world. In commemoration of his death, a special vol- 
ume was published in March 1951 and two special volumes (Bulletin vol. 23, 
1-2) published in 1951 and 1952. 

Since the removal of the Institute to Formosa, only three issues of its Bul- 
letin have been published, viz. vol. 22 and the two parts of vol. 23 mentioned 
above. The appearance of vol. 20, pt. 2, as well as vol. 21 is not considered 
likely, as the manuscripts are held by the Commercial Press, Shanghai, which 
since 1949, has been in Communist hands. 

In addition to the publication of the Bulletin, members of the Institute have 
contributed articles to the Wen-shib-ch’e hsiteh-p’ao (Bulletin of the College 
of Arts, National Taiwan University), four issues of which have been pub- 
lished. Recently the following works which are of great value to scholars in 
the Chinese field have appeared: (1) Chin-wen ling-shih (Study on Bronze In- 
scriptions) by Chou Fa-Kao J#?&i&j; (2) Lit-shih-ch’un-ch’iu chiao-pu (Textual 
Criticism on the Li shih chun chiu) by Wang Shu-min UM and (3) Ming- 
Ch’ing shib-liao, Ting p’ien (Source Materials on Ming and Ch’ing History, 
4th Series) edited by Li Kuang-t’ao #I#®. 

Under the editorship of Dr. Li Chi, the fifth volume of the reports of the 
Anyang excavations is now ready for the press. Under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Tung T’so-Pin and Dr. Li, studies on the finds at T’sun Hsien, Chi 
Hsien and Hui Hsien are being continued and reports of these excavations are 
now in active preparation. Dr. Li’s article on ‘Chinese Archaeology, Past and 
Present’’ published in the Bulletin of the College of Arts referred to above is 
a concise summary of the progress of modern archaeology in China. 

Under the direction of Mr. Shih Chang-ju, a prehistoric site at Ta-Ma-Lin, 
Pu-li hsien, Taichung, Taiwan, was excavated in 1950, and the publication of 
his report is awaited with much interest. 

Another medium for the promotion of scholarship is the Ta-lu Tsa-chih (Con- 
tinent Magazine) which is edited by Professor T’ung Tso-pin and which has 
just completed its fifth volume. It is a journal which should not be overlooked 


by sinologues. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 
The Institutes of Modern History, Linguistics and Philology, and Archaeology 


When the Chinese Academy of Sciences was established by the Communists 
in November, 1949, it took over all the research institutes of the Academia 
Sinica and of the National Academy of Peiping, with the exception of the In- 
stitute of History and Philology which had evacuated to Formosa. In its place, 
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three institutes were created: the Institute of Modern History headed by Fan 
Wen-lan, the Institute of Linguistics and Philology headed by L’o Ch’ang-pei, 
and the Institute of Archaeology headed by Cheng Ch’en-t’o. Situated in Pei- 
ping, these three institutes jointly took over the collections and premises of 
the Jen-wen (Humanities) Library (with 200,000 volumes of Chinese classical 
literature and 50,000 volumes of Japanese books) which was organized by the 
Japanese and which, since the Japanese surrender, was in the hands of the 
Academia Sinica. 

Aside from this library, the three institutes mentioned above were organized 
out of nothing. For modern works and western books and journals, these in- 
stitutes depend upon the resources of the National Peiping Library whose col- 
lection up to May 1952 was reported to have reached 2,148,087 volumes.’ 

The work of the Institute of Modern History is to reconstruct Chinese history 
from the Marxist standpoint. For political reasons Chinese historians have re- 
frained from publishing the results of their researches, and no histories of a 
scholarly nature have so far been published. Meanwhile the Institute has spon- 
sored the compilation and publication of source materials on twelve major his- 
torical events. These are to form a series, the Chin-tai shih tzu-liao tsung- 
k’an (Collection of materials on modern history). The work is conducted by the 
Chinese Society for Studies in the New History, and publication is by the 
Shen-chou kuo-kuang she, Shanghai. Thus far materials on the Boxers have 
appeared in four volumes and materials on the Taipings in eight. (See the re- 
views elsewhere in this issue.) Further volumes, including a bibliography, on 
the Taipings are planned. The ten other major events on which collections 
will appear are the following: 1. the Moslem ‘‘people’s uprising,’’ on which 
materials will be edited by Pai Shou-yi; 2. the Opium War; 3. the Taiping 
army; 4. the coup d’etat of 1898; 5. the Sino-French War; 6. the Sino-Japanese 
War (volumes on 5 and 6 will shortly go to press); 7. the 1911 Revolution; 
8. the Peiyang warlords; 9. the foreign affairs campaign; 10. the May Fourth 
Movement. 

The Institute of Linguistics and Philology lays special emphasis on the 
study of the languages and dialects of China’s minorities. Making full use of 
the large collection of Lolo and Moso manuscripts kept at the National Pei- 
ping Library, a number of studies are in active preparation. Among them, A De- 
scriptive Grammar of Lolo written in English by Professor Fu Mao-chi #28) 
is in the press and will be included in the Cambridge Oriental Series. With 
the liberation of Tibet and Sinkiang, the study of Tibetan, Arabic and Uigur 
has become very popular. Mr. Yu Dawchyuan 385K is in charge of study and 
research in Tibetan philology, while study and research in Arabic is conducted 
under the direction of Professor Ma Ch’ien [5& who received his training from 
the University of Al-Azhar in Cairo. 


1 China Reconstructs, No. 5, p» 45. 
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In order to give field training to research students, the Institute of Archae- 
ology planned early in 1950 a series of excavations. Based on historical ma- 
terialism, the activities of Chinese archaeologists have been centered on the 
“reconstruction of the history of Chinese society.’’ With this object in view, 
the following excavations were conducted: 

Anyang. Under the direction of Kuo Pao-Chiin 90%, excavation work was 
resumed from April 11 to June 19, 1950 in continuation of the activities of the 
Institute of History and Philology whose scientific work during 1928-37 is 
well known. A further portion of the royal cemetery, first found in 1934, was 
excavated. It contained a large tomb (26 ft. long, 39 ft. wide and 26 ft. deep) 
and 17 sacrificial pits, with two sloping passages opening out from its north 
and south walls. Among the finds were ceremonial vessels of bronze, stone 
and pottery, bronze weapons and bridle fittings, stone, jade and bone orna- 
ments. The most unusual item was a musical stone of grey limestone embel- 
lished on its face with a conventional design of a tiger. Preserved in perfect 
condition, it gives out a clear, ringing note when struck. The foliowing is a 
brief description by Dr. Hsia Nai 3£#, Associate Director of the Institute: 


The neighboring sacrificial pits contained decapitated human skeletons. These pits 
were dug in orderly rows, but the skeletons, usually numbering ten to each pit, were 
found in contorted attitudes, crowded together. Sacrificed men (some decapitated), 
dogs and horses were also found in the burial-chamber and passageways of the large 
tomb. The practice of human sacrifice in Yin times shows the total disregard for human 
life displayed by the ruling class of that period. 

In another cemetery at Anyang, archaeological workers found 17 more graves, much 
smaller in size, generally containing grave-furniture such as pottery, bronze vessels 
and weapons, and personal ornaments. The same site revealed some ruins of the dwell- 
ings of the common folk of Anyang in the Yin period, with large numbers of earthen- 
ware, stone and shell utensils in daily use among the poor. Here an ox scapula with an 
inscription of 16 characters was unexpectedly recovered. This find seems to indicate 
that the secret of writing had begun to leak down to the ordinary people of the time.” 


Hui Hsien, Under the direction of Dr, Hsia Nai, excavations were conducted 
in October, 1950 at Hui Hsien, north of Yellow River and 50 miles southwest 
of Anyang. Here work centered at Liuliko and Kuweits’un, both east of the 
town, where the Institute of History and Philology carried out its excavations 
in 1935-37. 

During 1935-37, 76 graves, mostly of the period of Warring States, were ex- 
cavated at Liuliko. But in 1950 several dwelling sites and a cemetery of the 
Yin period were discovered. Filled with ash and earth intermixed with objects 
of daily use, one of the dwelling pits, almost 38 ft. deep, reached down to the 
present underground water-level. After careful study, it was found that the pot- 
sherds, stone and bone implements, and uninscribed oracle bones were of the 


? Hsia Nai: New Archaeological Discoveries. China Reconstructs No. 4, p. 13-14. 
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same kind as those found at Anyang. Altogether 16 Yin tombs were uncovered 
in 1950 and 42 more in 1951, but since most of them belonged to the common 
people, only simple bronze and pottery vessels and stone and bronze weapons 
were found. 

The site near Kuweits’un was a mound in the center of which were three 
large square tomb-pits, each 53 ft. deep, measuring 56-62 ft. in diameter at the 
mouth. While all three had been plundered, the surviving contents included 
large numbers of real and bone cowrie-shells, fragments of gold and jade orna- 
ments, vessels of bronze and pottery. A bronze horse-head, finely modelled 
and beautifully inlaid with gold and silver in scroll patterns was found, while 
hundreds of jade objects and a number of glass beads were discovered in a 
shallow pit at the corner of the western tomb. 

It is to be noted that the Liuliko cemetery, falling into disuse for a long 
period, was used again during the period of the Warring States. Among the finds 
of this period, special mention should be made of 19 chariots and their horses 
which were buried in a large pit near one of the princely tombs. Although the 
wood of the chariots had decayed, careful digging revealed their outlines in 
discolorations which had resulted from the replacement of wood by soil. 

Another valuable contribution of these diggings is the confirmation of the 
wide use of iron in the third century, B.C. Many iron tools such as axes, 
adzes, picks, spades and ploughshares were found in large quantities for the 
first time. While these implements were probably used in digging the pits, the 
fact is clear that iron had become a common metal in China during this period.’ 

Peiping. In the course of 1951, two archaeological excavations were carried 
out, one in Peiping and the other in Changsha. The following account is by Dr. 
Hsia Nai: 


Two imperial family tombs of the late Ming dynasty were excavated in the suburbs 
of Peiping. The funeral steles testify that they contain the remains of the concubines 
of Emperor Wan Li (1563-1620) and his grandson Emperor T’ien Ch’i (1604-1627). The 
hypogea (underground buildings) were of brick, consisting of two vaulted chambers. 
The antichamber was used both as a storehouse for funeral furniture and as an offering 
hall, A stone throne was placed on each side of the door leading to the main chamber, 
with an altar set before each. The main chamber was intended to house the wooden 
coffins, but these were removed from their original positions by tomb-robbers. 

Though the tomb-robbers had removed all furniture of any value, three coffins were 
found intact. Dressed in embroidered garments with gold and jade belt-clasps, the 
bodies wore gold bracelets and earrings. Headdresses carried elaborate ornaments in 
gtanulation and filigree-work inlaid with precious stones and pearls. A silver basin, 
bronze mirrors, wooden combs, cosmetic boxes and sycee (boated-shaped silver ingots) 
were placed inside each coffin.... The splendor of furniture and jewelry bear witness 
to the excellent craftsmanship in the later 16th and early 17th centuries.‘ 


* Ibid, p. 15. 
“Ibid., p. 16-17. 
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Changsha. In the northern suburbs of Changsha, a total of 162 graves at 
four sites dating from the 4th century B.C. to the present era were uncovered, 
They can be divided into two main groups: those belonging to the period of 
Warring States and those of the Former Han dynasty. In describing these tombs, 


Dr. Hsia says: 


Tombs of the earlier group had vertical shafts 26 to 30 ft. deep. Some had wooden 
chambers at the bottom, which had survived almost intact under water and were sur- 
rounded on all sides by a layer of white preservative clay.... Inside the coffin, discs 
of jade, stone or glass discs were usually placed near the head and sometimes the 
feet of the body which occasionally lay on a wooden board carved with a fine open 
work scroll pattern. The funeral deposits consisted of wood sculptures, lacquer ob- 
jects, weapons, bronze and pottery vessels. 

The wooden figures are remarkably well presérved. Facial features and details of 
the clothing are carefully indicated.... The pottery is of gray earthenware covered 
with black slip. Bronze mirrors found in the graves are very thin, have a tiny fluted 
loop at the back, and are very gracefully ornamented. Silk ribbons and cloth were also 
found well-preserved. Of special interest were some bamboo slips inscribed with ar- 
chaic characters, the earliest specimens of inscribed bamboo slips so far discovered. 

The tombs of the ruling class of the Former Han dynasty were larger and richer. 
The average size of tomb-shafts was about 8 to 11% ft. wide by 16% ft. long, aver- 
aging about 10 ft. in depth. Two princely tombs, however, were found at respective 
depths of 30 ft. and 16% ft. One measured 69 by 43 ft., the other 38 by 14% ft. The 
wooden chambers at the bottom of the shafts were not as well preserved as those of 
the earlier period. Each consisted of two parts, a main chamber intended chiefly for 
the coffin with some funeral objects and a forepart consisting of two magazines for 
funeral deposits.... 

While both the royal tombs had been violated several times, the surviving furniture 
gave an impression of great wealth.... Bun-shaped gold ingots, each weighing 8.8 
ounces were buried with the dead along with Wu-shu coins. Long iron swords, some 
provided with jade guards and jade belt-clips, had superseded the bronze short swords 
of the earlier period. The bronze mirrors had a large central boss at the back anda 
new type of decoration. A bronze cauldron was inscribed with a date equivalent to 
49 B.C. New forms of pottery in the grave included incense burners and miniature 
stoves. Porcelainous stoneware, very hard and covered with a pale brownish glaze, 
appeared for the first time. Wooden slips with inscriptions were also found in the royal 
tombs. Found likewise were lacquer objects, jade amulets, soapstone discs and ves- 
sels, and wood sculptures. 

Of special interest were the wooden models of a boat and several chariots. The 
boat was 4 ft. 3 in. in length, with a cabin, 16 oars and a long helm for steering. The 
chariot had two wheels with 16 spokes each, and two poles to which the yoke was 
bound.§ 


Research in Prehistory. In the spring of 1951, two exploratory parties were 
sent by the Institute of Archaeology to Honan and Shensi provinces to trace 
prehistoric remains along the valleys of the Yellow and Wei rivers. 


5Ibid., p. 17-18. 
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The Honan party visited 15 prehistoric sites in the districts of Kwang-wu, 
Ssu-shui and Mien-chih. Trial excavations were conducted at three of them in- 
cluding the famous type-site at Yang-shao ts’un. The data thus collected in- 
dicate that a mixed culture, containing elements of both the Yang-shao and 
Lung-shan cultures, existed in several places south of the Yellow River.° 
Unfortunately for scientific research, the Yang-shao site, which is five miles 
north of Mien-chih hsien, was destroyed during the land reform disturbances of 
the summer of 1951.’ 

The Shensi party explored nine prehistoric sites around Sian. The earliest 
remains found by the party belong to a neolithic culture of plain red pottery, 
sometimes mixed with painted red pottery more or less akin to that of Yang- 
shao. A later neolithic culture produced implements of stone and bone, as well 
as of pottery.®° The party also worked at Wu-k’ung and Fu-f’eng districts north 
of the Wei River and found a number of historic relics belonging to Chou, War- 
ring States and Ch’in periods. 

In 1949 a neolithic site at Li chia-wan, Tatung, N. Shansi, was discovered. 
Mr. P’ei Wen-chung, the discoverer of the Peking Man, was sent there to make 
a careful study, and many teeth fossils were found. Preliminary work at Chou- 
kuot’ien in 1949 further revealed three new teeth of the Peking Man. An article 
by Mr. Chia Lan-p’o ERIK describing these discoveries is of considerable 
interest. No excavations on this site were undertaken in 1950, but in 1951 ex- 
cavations were resumed. In locality 1, a new ashy layer with stone implements 
and animal fossils was revealed. Mr. P’ei had charge of these excavations, 
and his full report will be published. 


THE NATIONAL NANKING MUSEUM 


Under the able direction of Miss Tseng Chao-yueh ff 4#% , the Director of 
the National Nanking Museum, two royal tombs of the period of Five Dynasties 
(907-960 A.D.) were excavated in the autumn of 1950. Situated on the Ox Head 
Hill, a suburb of Nanking, each of the mausoleums of the rulers of the Southern 
T’ang Kingdom (923-936 A.D.) contained no less than three main chambers 
which were built on the same axis. Both were constructed of brick, but the 
bigger one had an inner chamber built with stone. Small subordinate chambers 
were systematically arranged on each side. All were faithful imitations of 
wooden structure with its characteristic pillars and beams painted with col- 
ored designs. 

Since these tombs had been violated before, few of the funeral objects sur- 
vived. However, pottery figures of men and animals were found, while the 
porcelains (white and celadon ware) were almost undistinguishable from those 


* Ibid. p. 15. 
’ A private communication. 
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of the Sung Dynasty. Also present were fragments of jade slips on which the 
funeral eulogy was inscribed in gold-leaf inlay. From these slips it was in- 
dicated that one of the tombs was that of Emperor Li Sheng of Southern T’ang. 
A report of these excavations was published in 1951 at Nanking entitled: Nan- 
t’ang Erh-ling Fa-chueh Pao-kao. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL MUSEUM 


Under the direction of Han Shou-Hsuan %@#&, Director, Wang Yu-chuan 
SEMZE and Shen Ts’ung-wen (43, research fellows of the Museum, the ex- 
cavation of the tombs of the Eastern Han Dynasty (25-200 A.D.) was under- 
taken in April-June 1951, in the northern and eastern outskirts of Peiping. An 
exhibition was opened in the Museum and is still on display, while work on the 
report is well underway. 

In the middle of April 1952, in the course of dredging work near T’ao-jan 
Pavilion in the southern part of Peiping, a number of wells built of a series of 
earthen rings were unearthed. The wells were scattered over an area of about 
one square kilometer, most of them concentrated in a limited area to the west 
of the pavilion. Excavation work under the auspices of the Museum immediately 
began and lasted until the latter part of June. Among the interesting finds 
dating back to different periods, the following may be mentioned: (1) pottery 
decorated with comb ornaments and other designs, (2) clay animal figures, 
(3) two carved figures of human beings with birds’ wings and feet, (4) stone 
cannon balls, (5) Sung dynasty porcelains and iron wares, (6) a bronze official 
seat with a four character inscription of the Chin dynasty (1114-1230 A.D.), 
(7) a coin of the Warring States, (8) a lacquer dressing casket, and (9) bronze 
spearheads of the Han dynasty. 

The form of the wells and pottery indicated that they belonged to the period 
of the Warring States (481-221 B.C.), and their concentration definitely showed 
them to have served a dense urban population. In the same neighborhood, brick 
wells of the Han dynasty and grooved brick wells of the Liao and Chin dy- 
nasties have also been found. 

It has long been known that Peiping was one of the major frontier cities in 
the T’ang dynasty, but until now there has been no trustworthy data as to its 
existence as a city before that time. The result of these excavations will un- 
doubtedly enable Chinese scholars to date the occupation of the site of Pe- 


king several centuries earlier.® 


SIMILAR WORK IN OTHER CITIES 


In South China, under the auspices of the Commission on Cultural Property, 
two Han dynasty tombs were discovered in June 1952. Situated in the suburbs 


* New China News Agency, Releases, Aug. 5, 1952. 
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of Canton, one tomb was found behind the Kwang-hua Medical College, the 
other near the Fifth Middle School in Honam district, south of the Pearl River. 
From the pottery, jade and tiles excavated from the first site, Professor Huang 
Wen-kwan ¥43C%, who had charge of the excavations, concluded that it be- 
longed to the Eastern Han period, while the pottery and earthenware discov- 
ered from the second site seemed to indicate that it belonged to the Former 
Han dynasty. Both tombs showed beyond doubt that the Chinese had migrated 
to the Canton area as early as the Han dynasty.’ 

On Hainan Island stone implements were unearthed in September 1951 at 
F’eng-ming village, Wen-ch’ang hsien, by the Minorities Visiting Team from 
Peiping. The finds include 90 pieces of stone axes, spearheads and adzes. 
The presence of these relics proves that men already lived in prehistoric times 
on Hainan and maintained contact with the people on the mainland.”° 

In Northwest China, a survey of stone caves was conducted in September 
1952 by a group organized by the Ministry of Cultural Affairs in collaboration 
with the local committee. After ten days’ work, 35 stone grottos and 87 stone 
shrines dating back to Northern Wei (386-535 A.D.) and T’ang (618-906 A.D.) 
were discovered 10 miles west of Yung-ch’ing hsien, southwest of Lanchow, 
Kansu Province. Located in the gorges on the northem bank of the Yellow 
River, these grottos contain magnificent frescoes, Buddhist stone sculptures 
and bas reliefs. One of the frescoes, measuzing more than 100 ft. high, was 
not only of exquisite workmanship, but showed the impact of Buddhist influ- 
ence on China during that period. For purposes of closer study, the experts of 
the surveying group have sorted the materials collected on their trip, and a 
full report is to be issued." 

Further northwest, a great deal of renovation work has been going on in the 
469 caves at Tun-huang. The program of restoration carried on by the Tun- 
huang Institute has been enlarged, and many objects have been traced and re- 
turned to their original places of deposit. 

Ch’ang Shu-hung ##P6, Director of the Institute since its founding in 
1943, has been conducting a survey of all the cave temples. His devotion and 
enthusiasm have kept a number of young artists at work copying the frescoes 
of walls and ceilings of each cave. In May 1951 an exhibition of these repro- 
ductions was held in Peiping and later in other cities. Among the unexpected 
finds is a collection of 69 manuscripts delibrately hidden in the body of a clay 
Buddhist statue by Wang Tao-shih, the Taoist priest who sold a large quantity 
of Tun-huang manuscripts to Sir Aurel Stein.’” 


° Wen Hui Pao, Hong Kong, June 13, 1952. 

10 People’s Handbook, 1952, p. 565. 

11 New China News Agency, Releases, Oct. 8, 1952. 
12 Private communication. 
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In Northeast China, excavations on three tombs of the Liao dynasty (907- 
1123 A.D.) were conducted in May-June 1950 under the direction of Mr. Li 
Wen-hsin 4£3¢/a of the National Northeast Museum, following the discovery of 
one Liao tomb the previous year in Hsi-shan village, 2 miles northwest of 
Ch’ing-ho-men, I-hsien, 30 miles north of Chinchow. The most significant find 
is a collection of fragments of inscriptions written in Khitan script. A report 
was issued by the Museum. 

Later in 1950 four more tombs of the Liao dynasty were excavated at Shuang- 
shan-k’ou $1) less than three miles from Ch’ing-ho-men by Yen Wen-ju 
Misctifs and Su Pai fai, members of the Archaeological Institute of the Na- 
tional Peking University. Of the four tombs, one was built with brick and three 
with stone. As they had been violated before, only jade, fragments of porce- 
lains, tiles and silk were found. In a tomb designated as No. 2, a large stone 
coffin was found containing cornelian beads and tubes, porcelains and large 
quantities of iron tools. From these excavations our knowledge of the funeral 
rituals, architecture and the wide use of iron during this period has been 
enhanced. 

In the same year more than 10 stone coffins dating back to prehistoric times 
were excavated at Hsi-tuan-shan PUM, Kirin Province. Conducted by Pro- 
fessor Yang Kung-chi tA&® of the Northeast Normal University, these ex- 
cavations yielded pottery and stone implements which are now kept at the Na- 
tional Northeast Museum at Mukden.** 

From the above survey, it is clear that in Free China scholars are handi- 
capped by a serious lack of financial support and lack of access to important 
materials and sites. In communist China, on the other hand, many branches of 
creative scholarship are stultified by the prevailing orthodoxy, and attention 
has tended to be concentrated on such relatively non-controversial subjects 


as paleontology and archaeology. 


13 Private communication 
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American Russian Relations 1781-1947. By WILLIAM APPLEMAN WILLIAMS. 
New York: Rinehart & Company, 1952. 367. Bibliography, Reference 
Notes, and Index. $5.00. 


This book is a forthright and penetrating study written within the context 
of the national interests and imperial ambitions of the United States and 
Russia respectively. Mr. Williams loses no time in sounding his keynote. The 
‘loose and informal entente’’ that had existed between the two countries from 
1781 to 1917 was not disrupted by the Bolsheviks. ‘‘It was ruptured along the 
rights of way of the South Manchurian and Chinese Eastern Railways between 
1895 and 1912.’’ Brooks Adams developed a creed for American imperialism 
in Asia, while E. H. Harriman, Willard Straight and others took the steps 
pointed toward obtaining supremacy over both Japan and Russia. Far from re- 
versing this program, Woodrow Wilson, influenced by Lansing, House and cer- 
tain career men in the Department of State, undertook in 1917 to revive it. 
Mr. Williams sees in Wilson’s twin policies of nonrecognition of the Bolsheviki 
and military intervention the birth of containment (Chapter 5). Raymond Robins, 
on the other hand, worked hard to win recognition for the Soviets, and was 
supported by Borah and Hiram Johnson. But the touchstone of Wilson’s for-. 
eign policy was ‘‘the attempt to use economic and military force to create and 
guarantee the life of foreign governments modeled on his concept of the eco- 
nomic and political system of the United States’’ (p. 158); and the President 
decided as early as January 1918 in favor of intervention. At first he was will- 
ing to collaborate with Japan, but in March he became suspicious of Japanese 
intentions. Like Secretary Knox, Wilson aimed at securing control over the 
Chinese Eastern and the Siberian railways, and he henceforth pursued a policy 
of antagonism toward both Japan and Russia. His desire to dominate in China, 
Manchuria and Siberia was the key to his failure (p. 163). 

In Chapter 7, ‘‘The Long, Lean Years,’’ Mr. Williams documents the con- 
tinuation of Wilsonian policies by the Republicans, Hughes and Hoover being 
the moving spirits behind an ambitious program for seizing control of the mar- 
kets of the world. Through the weapon of nonrecognition they hoped eventually 
to bring about the overthrow of the Soviet government. 

The strength of this book is due to Mr. Williams’ intensive work in the Na- 
tional Archives and to his resort to numerous and varied collections of private 
papers. Through these he has established a continuity of American policy in 
the Far East from Theodore Roosevelt and John Hay through Wilson, Hughes 
and Hoover to Franklin Roosevelt and George Kennan. He brushes aside the 
usual platitudes and ethical principles which decorate the traditional front of 
American diplomacy, and sees the latter solely as the creature of two great 
drives—the desire for economic supremacy and the thirst for political influence. 
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It is futile to deny that these drives exist and that they are very powerful. But 
it is possible that Mr. Williams has over-simplified. Sentimentalism, missionary 
zeal and sheer naiveté are constants in American diplomacy, particularly 
where China is concerned. Raymond Robins emerges as a frustrated hero, 
while his senatorial supporters, Johnson and Borah, are made to appear as 
sage statesmen. The fanatical nationalism of these latter gentry—their un- 
bridled attacks on the League of Nations, their Anglophobia and Japanophobia 
—is conveniently overlooked. The unwisdom of a policy that flouted both 
Russia and Japan can be freely conceded. But would an attempted rapproche- 
ment with Russia at the expense of Japan have been any better? Nationalist 
China is not taken into consideration, nor is the failure of the United States 
to accord frank recognition to Japan as the paramount power of the Far East. 
A quadruple alliance of the three Western powers and Japan seems, in retro- 
spect, a more statesmanlike procedure than the program of Robins and Borah. 
In short, this book, while an honest and courageous piece of scholarship, 
suffers from a certain amount of special pleading. Soviet ideas of a world Com- 
munist revolution receive almost no mention; and the concluding chapter, 
which is an essay on the relations of the two countries between 1940 and 
1947, contains several misstatements of fact. 
RICHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 


University of Southern California 


The Archaeology of World Religions. By JACK FINEGAN. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1952. xl, 599, with 260 illustrations, 9 maps, and 34 
pages of Index. $10.00. 


This book comes as a welcome addition to the equipment for teachers of the 
History of Religions. In the light of archaeological background it describes 
the origins and development of Primitivism, Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, Jain- 
ism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto, Islam, and Sikhism. These re- 
ligions have often been described in ordinary text-books. Their archaeological 
and art forms have often been examined separately by art students. Monographs 
on single religions have sometimes considered material remains of the cul- 
tures in which they occur. But these different kinds of data are scattered 
through many volumes, often difficult of access. Teachers have had to assem- 
ble them as best they could for their purpose, with perhaps uncertain results. 
Here for the first time a text is prepared, furnishing findings of archaeology, 
excellent illustrations of architecture, sculpture and painting and a historical 
sketch for each of the religions treated. With relevant material thus drawn to- 
gether, the student can more easily gain a full-bodied impression of each his- 
toric faith. 

In procedure, Mr. Finegan has applied to religions of Arabia, Persia, India 
and the Far East a method first worked out in his Light from the Ancient Past 
which dealt with the archaeological background of the Hebrew-Christian re- 
ligion. His chief concern is with the early history of religions rather than with 
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their recent and contemporary aspects, but his treatment etches deeply the 
lines determining major characteristics. In foot-note documentation, care is 
taken to give recent as well as standard references. A large index covers the 
great number of names and unusual terms inevitable in a volume of this 
character. 

Fuller treatment of the religion of prehistoric man is afforded by the author’s 
method. Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon cultures are summarized. Well selected 
illustrations of pre-historic art, from colossal stone images on Easter Island 
to paintings in the caves of Les Combarelles, Font-de-Gaume, Niaux and 
Lascaux, enliven the textual description. For India, material remains at Ha- 
rappa, Mohenjo-daro and Chanhu-daro give indications of pre-Aryan religion. 
For China, ancient ritual bronzes and oracle bones are described and pictured 
to bring out the antiquity of the cult of ancestors and elemental spirits. From 
Neolithic remains in Japan an animism and nature worship are deduced, similar 
to the religion of present-day Ainus. 

For handling religions of higher cultures the method is not always equally 
successful. Much more attention is devoted to secular history than is custom- 
ary in histories of religion. This gives concreteness to portrayal of environ- 
ment, but tends to overshadow the exposition of the religion itself. This de- 
fect is most noticeable in the chapters on Zoroastrianism and Shinto. In the 
case of Confucianism and Taoism, however, which are more explicitly in- 
wrought with social and political factors, the method is effective. For the re- 
ligions of India, conspicuously indifferent to the outer world of time and cir- 
cumstance, the careful correlation of religious developments with periods in 
politico-cultural history, accompanied by fine photographs of temples and 
sculptured figures, achieves a most welcome synthesis, difficult to acquire 
by more conventional modes of exposition. 

In the treatment of Buddhism, the author follows standard and reliable 
sources for the narrative, but he traces its career in India chiefly, devoting 
only brief sections to its forms in other countries of Southern and Northern 
Asia. This is in keeping with his expressed concern for origins, but it does 
scant justice to important developments in China, Japan and Tibet. However, 
the disproportion is mitigated somewhat by the illustrations from Buddhist art 
and architecture which are drawn from India, Cambodia, Java, China, Japan 
and Tibet. These add greatly to the impressiveness of the total picture of 
Buddhist civilization. 

The long chapter on Islam is adorned with choice examples of Muslim art, 
drawn from Arabian, Persian and Indian sources. Here again, however, de- 
scriptions of general culture and history tend to over-balance exposition of the 
religion itself. Yet the descriptions have their own type of interest, and the 
account of early Arabian kingdoms before the rise of Islam will be freshly in- 
formative to readers hitherto unacquainted with results of excavations in South 
Arabia. So also will the descriptions of many notable mosques and the stories 
of their construction. There is no doubt that the author makes vivid the outer 
environment in the midst of which Moslems moved even if so great a figure as 
al-Ghazzali has to be dismissed with only a paragraph on p. 519. 
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The story of Sikhism is clearly and simply told. Since it is of late date it 
presents no archaeological data, but its chapter is accompanied by clear sun- 
lit pictures of the splendid shrines at Amritsar, Lahore and Tarn Taran. 

On the whole, this work is a well-ordered compilation of valuable materials 
not heretofore brought together according to a comprehensive plan. By placing 
his materials in relation and perspective so as to give a rounded picture of the 
great faiths in their cultural setting Mr. Finegan has earned the gratitude of 
all teachers of history of religions. 

In conclusion, it must be said that the price of $10.00 militates against use 
of the book as a class-room text. But many individuals will want to add it to 
their personal collections, and certainly it should be in all college and public 
libraries. It can be recommended to anyone interested in the roots of historic 
cultures. 


CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Essays in East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis. 
Edited and with an introduction by CHARLES A. MOORE. Honolulu: Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Press, 1951. xii, 467. $5.00. 


This volume is the report of the second East-West Philosophers’ Confer- 
ence, held at the University of Hawaii in 1949. The purpose of the Conference 
was first conceived in 1939 to be the study of the possibility of a world phi- 
losophy through a synthesis of the ideas and ideals of the East and the West. 
(Philosophy East and West, Princeton University Press, 1946, ‘‘Preface,’’ 
vii). But a realization of the fact that such a world philosophy is not possible, 
nor desirable even if attainable, made it necessary to reformulate the problem 
as ‘‘the study of Eastern and Western conceptions of ultimate reality in their 
relations to the empirical world and human values—and a consideration of the 
method used in East and West to reach the respective conceptions of ultimate 
reality found in those two traditions.’’ Consequently the book is divided into 
three parts: methodology, metaphysics, and ethics and social philosophy. The 
fourth part contains conclusions and prospects. The volume is extremely rich 
in informational data, contributed mostly by philosophers from the East; the 
proposed syntheses are also very suggestive. The ‘‘Introduction’’ by Moore, 
gives an excellent analysis and summary of the contents of the book. In it he 
sets forth the aim of the conference: an attempt at world philosophical synthesis. 

Suzuki’s ‘tReason and Intuition in Buddhist Philosophy’’ describes the in- 
definable method of Buddhism with a ‘‘scrupulous accuracy and integrity” 
(E. R. Hughes’ words, p. 49). However, Hughes’ own paper on ‘‘Epistemolog- 
ical Methods in Chinese Philosophy”’ is rather disappointing. His treatment 
of an historical method and a literary style as Chinese philosophical methods 
reveals only his own preoccupation, and may be compared to treating John 
Lyly’s euphuism as the dominant type of Western epistemology. 
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Dhirendra Mohan Datta’s ‘‘Epistemological Methods in Indian Philosophy’’ 
gives a brief account of Indian epistemology with some significant conclu- 
sions: ‘In epistemology, as elsewhere, the Indian mind has regarded philo- 
sophical discussion as a means to a better life.’’ (p. 87) ‘‘Reason and argu- 
ment, therefore, find their full place here as in Western Philosophy. If there 
are differences between certain Indian and Western Ideas and beliefs, we have 
only to bear in mind that there have been greater differences between Indians 
and Indians, as well as (between) Westerners and Westerners. So, these dif- 
ferences may not be all racial but mostly individual. On the other hand, there 
is ample similarity and identity of thought as well between the Indian and the 
Westerner.’’ (p. 88) I quote this passage at length because the opinion is 
shared by almost all members of the Conference. 

Swami Nikhilananda in his ‘‘Concentration and Meditation as a method in 
Indian philosophy”’ tells us how through yoga one can withdraw his mind from 
all extraneous things and identify himself solely with his thought. ‘‘His mind 
then becomes like a crystal.’’ (p. 93) When the mind becomes free of all im- 
pressions, ‘‘a man’s true and complete nature is revealed.’’ (p. 94) 

Edwin A. Burtt in his essay ‘‘Problems in Harmonizing East and West’’ 
takes the same point of view as that of Datta’s in approaching the problem of 
harmonizing Eastern and Western philosophies. He believes that appreciative 
understanding and mutual comprehension among peoples can be achieved at the 
philosophical level. (p. 110) He conceives of an expanding cooperative in- 
quiry to reach the goal of building a world philosophy by applying two valid 
rules: impartiality and inclusiveness. He attempts to harmonize the ‘‘apparent’ 
contradiction’? between two or more philosophical positions by adopting a 
neutral ‘‘generic’’ definition of important ideas. Though begging the issue at 
the very outset in assuming the contradiction to be ‘‘apparent,’’ this attempt 
together with a sympathetic assimilation of a foreign language in which ideas 
of that foreign culture are expressed will serve to improve the chance for ap- 
preciative understanding. But this appreciative understanding will not lead to 
a one-world philosophy. It is appreciative understanding rather than a world 
philosophy that should be the end of our cooperative inquiry. 

William Ray Dennes’ ‘‘Empirico-Naturalism and World understanding’’ is a 
definite statement about Western empiricism and naturalism. He concludes: 
“What I have here called empiricism or naturalism cannot as such entail or 
exclude any existent or any experience or any opinion.’’ (p. 149) In this he 
seems to have thrown the door wide open for the recognition of other systems 
and for world understanding and peace. But, with a profound understanding of 
the logical implications of every important philosophical system, he subjects 
each and all to a searching analysis and points out significantly that whatever 
basic set of categories employed, and in whatever manner terms like ‘‘true,”’ 
““probable,’’ ‘‘knowledge’’ are defined, when epistemological questions come 
up, one invariably will have to fall back on activities characterized as ‘‘ob- 
serving,’’ ‘‘discovering,’’ or ‘‘exploring,’’ methods characteristic to Western 
empiricism and naturalism. 
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Filmer S. C. Northrop, in his ‘‘Methodology and Epistemology, Oriental and 
Occidental,’’ reiterates his main thesis that the West employs concept by pos- 
tulation and the East concept by intuition. The value of the distinction is 
vitiated by two considerations: first, the same distinction holds between 
systems within the same culture; and secondly, what Northrop called the ‘tun- 
differentiated aesthetic continuum’’ is but another concept by postulation, and 
not at all adequate to the Tao, or Nirvana or Brahman. It seems to me methods 
are determined by the ends to which they are methods. If the ends of different 
philosophical systems are different, no amount of genius in creating a ‘‘neutral 
language’’ will help bridge over the difference. 

Wing-tsit Chan in his ‘‘Synthesis in Chinese Metaphysics’’ characterizes 
Chinese philosophy by its ability to synthesize. But his statement that “‘If in 
our search for a world perspective in philosophy we rely chiefly on theoretical 
foundations and logical subtlety, I am afraid Chinese philosophy has little to 
offer,’’ (p. 163) is true only in a qualified way. In Taoism and in Neo-Confu- 
cianism theoretical foundations are certainly there, though in a form not as 
recognizable as in Western philosophical systems. But it is perfectly true that 
“‘Chinese philosophers...have always been interested more in a good life 
and a good society than in organized knowledge.’’ (p. 163) I presume by ‘‘or- 
ganized knowledge’’ is meant scientific knowledge rather than philosophical 
wisdom. | 

Gunapala Piyasena Malalasekera’s ‘‘Some Aspects of Reality as Taught by 
Theravada (Hinayana) Buddhism’’ describes Buddhism as primarily a way of 
life. Shinsho Hanayama in his essay ‘Buddhism of the One Great Vehicle 
(Mahayana)”’ also described Sakyamuni Buddha’s teaching as being ‘‘centered 
on our daily life.’’ (p. 196) R. P. Raju in his ‘‘Metaphysical Theories in Indian 
Philosophy,’’ while emphasizing the spiritual aspect of the various off-shoots 
of the Vedic tradition, believes that elements from Western philosophy should 
be incorporated in Indian philosophy ‘‘in order to make up for its one-sided 
preoccupation with the realm of spirit.’’ (p. 227) Swami Nikhilananda’s ‘‘The 
Nature of Brahman in the Upanisads—the Avaita View’’ is strictly an in- 
formational analysis. 

John Wild in his ‘‘Certain Basic Concepts of Western Realism and Their 
Relation to Oriental Thought’’ defines the aim of philosophy to be ‘‘to gain a 
certain detachment from such extraneous, particularizing (referring to cultural 
limitations) influences, in order to penetrate to what is really sound and true.’’ 
(p. 250) Our task, he says, is ‘‘that of attaining agreement among ourselves 
concerning the nature of existence itself.’’ (p. 250) Based on this principle of 
being, with his realistic emphasis on evidence, he believes he can find room 
for all isms. The only viewpoint to be ruled out is the ‘‘nothing but’’ type of 
reductionism. 

George P. Conger in his ‘‘Integration’’ proposes ‘‘a combination, or suc- 
cessive combinations, of parts forming wholes, which, as wholes, have prop- 
erties other than those of the parts taken severally.’’ (p. 271) This is a synop- 
tic view of things, based on the theory of emergent evolution, and Mr. Conger 
calls it ‘‘integration.”’ 
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Wilmon Henry Sheldon in his ‘‘Main Contrasts between Eastern and Western 
Philosophy’’ believes the contrasts to be fundamental and mentions three 
fundamental ones: the inner over against the external, the other-worldly over 
against the worldly, and eternity over against time. Despite these contrasts 
Sheldon suggests that ‘‘just because the two halves of man’s earthly home do 
differ in the said perspectives, they can, if men will, be combined in a great 
harmony.’’ (p. 288) 

Y. P. Mei’s ‘‘The Basis of Social, Ethical and Spiritual Values in Chinese 
Philosophy”’ is a good account of Chinese ethical systems. However, it might 
be of greater interest to the scholars from the West if he had linked them up 
with China’s social, political and economic background, furnishing a clue to 
the nature of Chinese society. And he might have brought the account up 
to date. 

T. M. P. Mahadevan’s ‘'The Basis of Social, Ethical and Spiritual Values 
in Indian Philosophy’? is interesting for Mr. Mahadevan’s interpretation of 
castes. While giving ‘‘the attainment of sorrowlessness’’ as the common goal 
of all the schools of Indian philosophy, Mr. Mahadevan justifies the caste 
system as ‘‘a law of spiritual economics.’’ Though the caste system is con- 
ceived to be a social institution, according to Mahadevan, to be discarded to 
suit changing conditions, he does not explain how it could maintain itself so 
rigidly throughout the long history of India. He is keenly aware of the fact that 
“‘no nation can rise higher than the level of its proletariat,’’ (p. 328) and yet 
makes heredity a working principle in his spiritual economics and sees no 
social injustice involved. Mahadevan seems to be an apologist, and a bad one, 
of the Indian caste system. 

Charles Morris’ ‘‘Comparative Strength of Life-Ideals in Eastern and Western 
Cultures’’ is a quantitative study of life-ideals in various cultures. Its incon- 
clusive nature seems to me to be due to the following reasons: The inherent 
deficiency of statistical methods in a study like this, the uncertain level of 
maturity of the students polled in the understanding of the problems, and the 
fact that modern peoples have already come out of their traditional shell. It 
seems to suggest that attempts at integration of ideals in various traditions is 
no longer necessary, for a world culture is already in the process of making. 

Northrop in his ‘*The Theory of Types and the Verification of Ethical theo- 
ries’’ applies his theory of East by concept of intuition and West by concept 
of postulation in the ethical field. He believes that the two can be reconciled 
by a ‘new, fresh, technically formulated specific philosophy.”’ (p. 381) 

As a whole the volume is a testimony to the great success of the East-West 
Philosophers’ Conference, a monumental contribution to world understanding 
on a philosophical level. It puts in the hands of a reader a wealth of informa- 
tion and suggestions not easily available in such a compact volume. The Uni- 
versity of Hawaii and Professor Moore are to be congratulated for putting out a 
work of such caliber. 


VINCENT YU-CHUNG SHIH 
University of Washington 
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The Structure of Society. By MARION J. LEvy, JR. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. xvii, 583 p. Glossary and index. $5.00. 


The author of The Family Revolution in Modern China (1949) offers here a 
new book on the problems of theoretical sociology which he regards as ‘‘a first 
tentative step in a rather long-range program of comparative social analysis”’ 
(p. vii). Readers of this journal will be interested in this book mainly because 
the author uses his experience with empirical problems, acquired in his earlier 
book, for the system of analysis he now offers, sothat ‘‘the system of analysis 
presented has not been assembled on a purely deductive basis’’ (p. xi). But 
due to the fact ‘‘that there exists no systematic body of empirical research 
in terms of the scheme’’ (p. xi), the book is, naturally, highly deductive. The 
major part of it is devoted to definitions of some sociological concepts that 
are widely used but often differently defined or not expressly defined at all. 
This culminates in a working definition of ‘‘society.’’ From here on, the author 
tries to derive the functional and the structural requisites of ‘‘any’’ society, 
i.e. ‘tof those conditions that must be present if a unit such as that defined as 
a society is to exist within the range of variation possible for such unit” 
(p. x). This procedure is of interest mainly for sociologists who are familiar 
with purely statistical methods (the author does not reject these methods) and 
have no training in logic or general philosophy. But it is in the nature of such 
a procedure that it comes not much farther than to truisms or statements of so 
general a character that they do not help much in empirical research except 
that the basic issues are clarified. The value of this theoretical ‘‘Structure 
of Society’’ will become clear only when the individual studies, mentioned by 
the author (p. xi), are published. These will be of greater interest for the read- 
ers of this journal, especially the studies on Ch’ing and/or Republican China, 
Pre-Restoration and/or Post-Restoration Japan and Russia. Too, critical re- 
marks on the whole approach should be postponed until at least one of these 
studies has appeared. 

WOLFRAM EBERHARD 

University of California, Berkeley 


Hua Kang, T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo ko-ming chan-cheng shih (A history of the 
revolutionary war of the T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo). Hai-yen shu-tien, Hong 
Kong, 1949. 

Lo Erh-kang, T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo shih pien-wei chi (A collection of essays 
denouncing certain Taiping stories or books as unreliable). The Commer- 
cial Press, Shanghai, 1951. 264 p. ‘Basic price, 18 yuan.”’ 

Lo Erh-kang, T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo shib-kao (A draft history of the Taiping re- 
bellion). K’ai-ming shu-tien, Peking, 1951. 5 + 285 p. 

P’eng Hsieh-ch’en 43% (ed.), T’ai-p’ing-chiin ch’u-chan Chiang-nan shib- 
shih lu (A historical novel about the Taiping occupation of Chiang-nan), 
written by an unknown contemporary writer of Kiangsu. Cheng-feng ch’u- 
pan she, Shanghai, 1951. 255 p. 
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T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo shib-liao (Historical sources about the T’ai-p’ing T’ien- 
kuo). Compiled by T’ien Yii-ch’ing Hiff## and three others of the Research 
Institute of Humanities (Wen-ko yen-chiu so) of the National Peking Uni- 
versity and the National Library of Peking. Published by the K’ai-ming 
shu-tien, 1950. 540 p. 

T’ai-p'ing t’ien-kuo tzu-liao ts’ung-k’an compiled by Hsiang Ta [J and others 
under the general editorship of the Chinese Historical Society (Chung- 
kuo shih-hsueh hui), Shanghai, Shen-chou kuo-kuang she, 1952, 8 v. 
Plates, map. (No. II in the series ‘‘Materials for the Study of Modern 
Chinese History’’). 


Several new Chine'se publications about the Taiping Revolution that have 
appeared in recent years are noteworthy, especially the last two under review, 
which should be on the ‘‘must’’ list of any library with a considerable collec- 
tion of Chinese books. Almost all of these new works were published to cele- 
brate the centennial of the Taiping Revolution in 1950; some are individual 
efforts, but most are the results of co-operative projects. 

Materials about the Taiping Revolution are widely scattered over the world: 
some are in England and some in France, but most of them are in Chinese 
libraries or in the hands of private collectors, It would be difficult, indeed, 
for any research scholar to travel widely enough to collect as much material 
as is reproduced in these volumes. The value of these works lies less in the 
new interpretations offered by Communist scholars than in the faithful and 
unbiased presentation of many books and documents of the Taipings, of the 
imperial government and of individual scholars, which they make available to 
all interested in the Taipings. 

In the first book listed, Hua Kang gives a general survey of the history of 
the Taiping movement, placing the emphasis on its military development. The 
author devotes one chapter to each of the following topics: the international 
situation, China’s domestic condition, its social background, and the fore- 
runners of the Taiping revolution. Its military progress is then presented in 
eight chapters, after which the author traces the revolts of the Triads and the 
Nien party, the ideologies and policies of the Taipings, and, finally, the 
causes of the failure of the revolution and its historical significance. The 
book is simply and interestingly written, with a Communist viewpoint, and the 
author strongly disputes Chien Yu-wen’s thesis that the Taipings were not 
agrarian revolutionaries. The dates given in this work may have to be used 
with some caution. 

In the second work, Lo Erh-kang, a famous and productive expert on the 
history of the Taipings, takes considerable pains to prove that certain Taiping 
books, such as the T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo chan-chi, An Account of the War of 
the T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo, the ten most important things and ten mistakes 
pointed out in Li Hsiu-ch’eng’s confession, and the poems of Shih Ta-k’ai, 
were forgeries. He also made a renewed study of the problem of Hung Ta- 
ch’iian and Ch’ien Chiang, about whom he tries to defend his original ideas, 
which have been summarized and discussed in Ssi-yii Teng’s New Light on the 
History of the Taiping Rebellion, pp. 20-34. 
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The third book on the list, also by Lo Erh-kang, is an attempt to write the 
history of the Taipings in a style similar to the Chinese dynastic histories, 
dividing the material into 1) basic annals, 2) charts and tables of princes and 
Taiping officials, 3) monographs on their religion, social system, calendar, 
military organization, civil service, and other topics, and 4) biographies. It is 
written in beautiful classical style, and is on the whole successful, the author 
having spent more than twenty years on the history of this period. Some of the 
tables and charts provide useful references. 

The fourth book is a historical novel which describes the fall of the cities 
of Nanking, Chenkiang and Yangchow in 1853, covering a period of about one 
hundred days. The events were observed by a native of Kiangsu and are de- 
picted in the traditional style of the Chinese novel, with vivid description 
of the panic of the people and the suffering under the Taiping occupation, and 
of the political and military corruption of the imperial government. 

The fifth work, T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo shth-liao, is divided into four parts, 
The first contains three of the official publications of the Taipings: 1) the 
T’ai-p’ing t’ien-jih, KH (pp. 5-26), which shows Hung Hsiu-ch’iian’s inad- 
equate knowledge of the Bible; 2) the Tzu-cheng hsin-p'ien, BBG (pp. 29- 
47), written by Hung Jen-kan concerning his political program for reconstruc- 
tion; and 3) the Chin-ting chiin-tz’u shih-lu, KiEHRRR (pp. 48-72), contain- 
ing miscellaneous poems and essays on religious and political propaganda 
work written by Hung Jen-kan in 1861 during his military expedition to Che- 
kiang. A facsimile copy of these three works, which are in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library in England, was made by Wang Chung-min, and they were pub- 
lished in the I-ching magazine, from which they are reprinted in this volume. 
To this part are attached Hung Hsiu-ch’iian’s notes on the Bible (pp. 73-88). 

The second part consists of official documents of the Taipings: thirty im- 
perial decrees, thirty-nine documents of a general nature, six documents deal- 
ing with economic matters, and twenty concerning the Tien-ti-hui, a secret 
society. The documents, most of which were copied by Hsiang Ta from the 
Cambridge University Library in England, deal with military, political, re- 
ligious and diplomatic affairs. 

The third part comprises twenty imperial decrees, 162 documents of a general 
nature, and twelve reports from spies. It would have been better had the com- 
pilers classified the documents by subject matter than as decrees, general 
documents, etc. 

The fourth part consists of foreign and Chinese writings about the Taipings: 
1) *‘An Account of the Taiping Rebellion by a Rebel’’; 2) a government chron- 
ological account of the great events in the campaigns against the Taipings, 
August, 1849 to March, 1853; 3) Yueh-fei ta-liieh BEEK (pp. 487-499), based 
on a Japanese edition of 1854 in which there were many typographical errors; 
4) a native view of the Nanking Rebels (pp. 503-506); and 5) six essays con- 
cerning the Taipings and the secret societies from The Chinese Serial, com- 
piled by W. H. Medhurst, James Legge and others, and published in Hong Kong, 
1853-1856. 
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The last title listed is a monumental work resulting from the co-operation of 
a large number of Chinese historians. Some, like Ch’en Yiian and Teng Chih- 
ch’eng, belong to the traditional school, and some, like Hsiang Ta and Shao 
Hsiin-cheng, to the modern school, while about one half are Communist schol- 
ars. As in many other Communist books, the first page quotes Mao Tse-tung’s 
directive: ‘‘With regard to the Chinese history of the past hundred years, our 
men of ability should divide the labor, while working co-operatively; we must 
rid ourselves of our disorganized [academic] condition. We must make an ana- 
lytical study of economic, political, military and cultural history first, thus 
making a synthetic study possible.’’ 

This work, too, is divided into four parts. The first part (vols. I-II, 899 p.) 
consists of the source material written and published by the Taipings them- 
selves: thirty-eight official works, eighty-four decrees and official documents, 
and eight accounts of the movement written by the Taiping leaders themselves. 
The version of Li Hsiu-ch’eng’s account given here, entitled Chung-wang Li 
Hsiu-ch’eng tzu-ch’uan yiian-kao chien-cheng edited by Lo Erh-lo, is based on 
the best edition from the collection of one of Tseng Kuo-fan’s descendants. 
The second part (vols. III-VI, 1593 p.) consists of fifty-five accounts of per- 
sonal experiences of prison or occupation life, diaries, memoirs, eye-witness 
accounts of the fall of cities, etc. These were all written by persons who were 
on the side of the imperial government. The third part (vol. VI, 137 p.), which 
is also the briefest, consists of foreigners’ accounts of the Taipings, includ- 
ing some translations from ‘‘Papers Relating to the Chinese Civil War, 1853,’’ 
and M. T. Yeats’ lecture on ‘‘The Taiping Rebellion.’”’ The last part (vols. 
VII-VIII, 762 p.) consists of ‘special reproductions,’’ including ‘tMemorials of 
Hsiang Jung’’ and ‘‘Correspondence of Wu-lan-t’ai,’’ both of whom were gen- 
erals who fought against the Taipings during the early years. 

The T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo tzu-liao t’ung-k’an is better than the T’ai-p’ing 
t’ien-kuo shih-liao in many respects: its scope is larger and its contents fuller, 
including many manuscripts and rare editions which are hard for an individual 
scholar to come by. The compilation and proofreading are more carefully done, 
and helpful notes are appended. Only selected editions are reproduced, and 
comparisons are made where the wording of other editions differs. Another 
special feature of this work is the twenty-four illustrations: portraits, seals, 
handwritings of Taiping leaders, pictures of cannon, doorplates, trade cer- 
tificates and maps. 

The work is compiled as a reference on modern Chinese history for high 
school and college teachers. Materials were selected for inclusion in four main 
categories: 1) works concerning the principal phases or events of the Taiping 
revolution, such as its beginning at Chin-tien, Kwangsi, the northern expedi- 
tion, etc.; 2) accounts of the areas under Taiping occupation, such as Nanking, 
Wuchang, Shanghai; 3) reliable and detailed descriptions of Taiping political, 
military, economic, cultural and religious policies; and 4) rare books and man- 
uscripts, for which an intensive search was made, such as the memorials of 
Hsiang Jung, the correspondence of Wn-lan-t’ai, Hai-yit luan-tsei chib, # ARLE 
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(vol. V, pp. 345-404), Hua-ch’i jih-chi, 4E¥AAHG (vol. VI, pp. 655-728), all of 
which have never been published before; Chin-ling tsa-chi, #2 @2#€f2 (vol. IV, 
pp. 607-646), Hu-hsiieh sheng-huan chi, Pei (vol. VI, pp. 729-753), 
Ssu-t'ung chi, Bi6EG (vol. IV, pp. 462-497), which are rare works; and many 
reproductions from magazines, which are not collected in many libraries. 

The availability of these primary sources on the Taiping revolution and the 
secret societies now makes possible a more complete picture of their religious, 
political and social system. According to the compilers’ digest, one can dis- 
cern a strong demand on the part of the Taipings for an agrarian revolution, 
limited expectations on the part of the farmers, and the Taipings’ repeated 
changes of political policy made in 1853, 1856 and 1859. From their own writ- 
ings, it is also possible to discern that the foundations of the Taipings’ rev- 
olutionary ideals lay not in Christianity but in the traditional demands of the 
oppressed peasants from their landlords and tyrannical governments. Hung 
Hsiu-ch’iian believed in a primitive form of Christianity, but the later the time 
in the Taiping period (1850-1864), the greater was the reliance of the leaders 
on the superstitious elements of the Christian religion to control their adher- 
ents. The Christian element in the Taiping ideology was actually harmful to 
their revolution rather than beneficial. The confessions of the eight leaders, 
though modified by the government examiners, are also valuable material, and 
some, like Lai Wen-kuang’s confession, are not widely available. 

The fifty-five individual accounts of sufferings from or experiences with the 
Taipings make up what is so far the largest single collection brought together 
either by a library or an individual. The great majority of these accounts are 
critical and describe sufferings and atrocities, but one, the Ching-shan yeb- 
shib, Siili3F#, by Li Ju-chao, #78, of Hunan, is sympathetic, referring to 
the Taiping army as ‘‘the Kwangtung soldiers,’’ and placing the Cantonese 
rebellion against the Ch’ing dynasty on a par with the Manchu rebellion against 
the Ming. It also confirms the existence of an early leader named Hung Ta- 
ch’iian. It candidly describes the corrupt local governments, the heavy taxa- 
tion, the long pending legal cases and the unbearable official pressure on the 
people, all of which forced them to rebellion. Curiously enough, this work was 
presented for publication by Yeh Kung-ch’ao, who had been Minister of Com- 
munications and Finance in the early days of the Republic; his remarks to the 
Ching-shan yeh-shih show his ideas to have undergone great change. 

Another item, Chang Chi-keng i-kao, SRHRRERS (vol. IV, pp. 755-776), is 
made up of reports of a government spy in the Taiping army who gathered in- 
formation about the enemy’s weapons and about the number of soldiers as- 
signed everywhere inside and outside of Nanking. This information is reliable 
and valuable. 

The entire work, in short, is a great reservoir of material about the history 
of the Taipings. With its publication, many previous works are replaced, and 
Western scholars who can handle the source material, will find it a mine of 
information and ideas, 

It is not, however, all-inclusive, since many of the items in the T’ai-p’ing 
T’ien-kuo shib-liao are not duplicated, and another similar collection on the 
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Taipings has already been undertaken by Chinese scholars in Nanking. It is 
hoped that an index will be furnished for such a large collection. It is hoped, 
too, that materials about the Taipings in the local gazetteers will be carefully 
reproduced in a few volumes. Possibly an American scholar or institution might 
some day compile a store of all Western sources for the reference of Chinese 
scholars, since there are not many libraries even in this country that possess 
complete files of the British Parliamentary Papers, North China Herald, etc. 


Ssu-YU TENG 
University of Indiana 


T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo ko-ming yun-tung lun-wen chi—Chin-t’ien ch’i-i pai-chou- 
nien chi-nien KPRA MEH XE—EABKSWFRMA (Symposium on 
the T’ai-p’ing revolutionary movement—in commemoration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Chin-t’ien uprising), Edited by the INSTITUTE 
OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH OF NORTH CHINA UNIVERSITY (Hua-pei ta- 
hsueh li-shih yen-chiu shih). Peking: San-lien, 1950, 165 p. Plates. 


This little volume is superior in quality to most of the reinterpretations of 
modern Chinese history which are pouring from the mainland presses today.* 
It is a serious though polemical contribution to the study of mid-nineteenth 
century China and not merely a repetitive example of trends of thought in the 
mid-twentieth, All the essays are of course cast in a Marxist frame of reference 
but the orthodox conceptual scheme is handled with refreshing originality. Of 
the authors only Fan Wen-lan YE3¢i# has been hitherto prominent, but on the 
basis of these essays the others appear to be competent specialists who know 
their sources and use them. The sources include the usual Ch’ing documentary 
collections, local histories, diaries and private papers, writings of foreign 
observers and foreign government documents, and the ‘‘Ch’ing Archives.”’ 
These last are cited by their location numbers in ‘‘The Modern History Re- 
search Institute of the Chinese Academy of Sciences.’’ Of particular interest 
are references to manuscripts recently collected by field-teams which have 
evidently been making systematic efforts to locate and preserve the fragmentary 
local records still to be found in the areas where the various nineteenth cen- 
tury rebellions were centered. The sources are reviewed by Jung Meng-yuan 
iin VA at the end of the book. 

Fan Wen-lan’s introductory essay is the most theoretical of the group. He 
argues that the T’ai-p’ing movement differed from other Chinese uprisings from 
the Han to the 1920’s in that it had a program of genuine social change. He 
considers that it had a ‘‘strong possibility’’ of success because of the weak- 
ness of its opponents up to the early 1860’s. He describes the apparently hope- 
less condition of the Ch’ing government of the 1850’s, undermined by preceding 
rebellions and the Opium War, by financial and military incapacity and by the 


* Professor Teng had included a short note on this volume in his survey of recent 
Taiping publications. Since the editors had already accepted Mrs. Wright’s longer no- 
tice, Professor Teng kindly agreed to the deletion of his.—Eds. 
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general demoralization of the ‘‘Chinese and Manchu governing classes.’’ Mean- 
while the other barriers to T’ai-p’ing victory—the Western ‘‘imperialist’”’ 
countries—had not yet reached the stage of monopoly capitalism and hence 
lacked the strength to export capital and to exploit colonial areas on a large 
scale. Fan is on sound ground in pointing to anti-imperialist movements in 
mid-nineteenth century Europe—he quotes Disraeli as saying in 1852 that the 
“colonies are a millstone around our neck’’—but the point has often been 
missed by Chinese historians. Fan attributes the eventual failure of the T’ai- 
p’ing movement not to the ‘‘objective conditions of history’’ but to its leaders’ 
errors in political and military strategy; to their failure to unite effectively 
with the T’ien-ti hui AHL@ and other anti-Ch’ing movements and to their pre- 
occupation with religion and luxury while the military initiative passed back 
to a resurgent Ch’ing. 

Liu Kuei-wu 2¢&f describes the T’ai-p’ing armies: their sources of re- 
cruitment, their organization and discipline and their political work, empha- 
sizing the dependence of political organs on military organs. Yu I-ning H-*® 
reviews T’ai-p’ing commercial policy, arguing that no serious effort was made 
to carry out the early decrees reflecting utopian communism. Rather, the poli- 
cies which were actually carried out operated—or would have operated—in 
the direction of stimulating the rise of capitalism in China. Wang Chung £8, 
writing on T’ai-p’ing foreign policy, states that while it had little in common 
with the ‘‘supine’’ Ch’ing attitude, it certainly did not envision the expulsion 
of foreigners from China. Shen Tzu-min #@H & attempts to evaluate the degree 
of alliance between ‘‘domestic and foreign counterrevolutionaries,’’ but he con- 
siders the problem with a good deal more caution than is customary these days. 
Incidentally he himself closely follows the Ch’ing line of reasoning in estimat- 
ing the varying threats from the various powers. 

More than forty pages are devoted to a careful monograph by Jung Meng-yuan 
on the old issue of the existence and importance of the T’ien-ti hui leader, 
Hung Ta-ch’uan 8X2. He summarizes the background of the argument and 
the views of various Chinese historians on the subject, without reference to 
whether the authors in question are ‘‘progressive,’’ ‘‘semi-feudal’’ or what not. 
He demolishes Lo Erh-kang’s #494 argument against Hung’s existence ef- 
fectively but politely. He then re-analyzes the evidence according to what he 
calls the principles of historical materialism. As he applies these principles, 
they will seem astonishingly familiar to American scholars: tests for verifying 
authenticity of texts; methods of evaluating internal discrepancies; the im- 
portance of considering the whole context of a piece of evidence in weighing 


its credibility, and so forth. In short, his review of the facts and his summing- 
up constitute a respectable and tidy piece of scholarship. He concludes that 
Hung did live and was important: so important that if he had not been killed 
so early the Ch’ing might have been overthrown fifty years earlier than it was, 
with vast consequences for the subsequent history of China. 

The two final topical essays, preceding the review of sources, deal with 
other rebellions contemporary with the T’ai-p’ing. Ch’ien Hung #®% uses ac- 
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counts from both Ch’ing and T’ai-p’ing materials to construct a sketch of the 
Nien-fei movement. He considers it a genuine peasant uprising, but weak in 
doctrine, program and discipline; if it had had greater internal coherence, the 
Ch’ing could not have withstood joint T’ai-p’ing Nien-fei attack. Wang P’ei- 
ch’in Efi2= reviews the revolt of the Southwestern Moslems under the lead- 
ership of Tu Wen-hsiu #t3t#. He finds Tu a genuine ‘‘popular hero,’’ but 
limited in outlook to the ‘‘narrow nationalism and conservatism of a peasant.’’ 
He was thus led to strategic errors which gave the Ch’ing an opportunity to 
recover a nearly hopeless situation by sowing dissension among the Moslem 
leaders themselves. At the outset, Tu’s movement had been inspired by the 
T’ai-p’ing and for a time there was an alliance. But as the T’ai-p’ing leaders 
became more religion-minded and hence anti-Moslem, so Tu became more dis- 
trustful of Chinese, including his own most loyal Chinese henchmen. Wang 
concludes that if the two rebellions had worked in close cooperation both 
would have been successful, and he hammers at the lesson to posterity. 

A considerable body of historical evidence is marshalled to support these 
generalizations in the various essays. The American reader will take justifi- 
able exception to many of the interpretations, but he will learn something from 
reading the book and he will not be bored. 


MARY C, WRIGHT 
Hoover Institute and Library 
Stanford University 


Christian Influence upon the Ideology of the Taiping Rebellion 1851-1864. By 
EUGENE POWERS 30ARDMAN. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1952. xi, 188 p. Bibliographical Appendix and Index. $2.00. 


Of late years the T’ai P’ing Rebellion has been attracting much attention 
from foreign and Chinese scholars. This is in part because of its magnitude, 
for, as Dr. Boardman rightly reminds us, it was ‘“‘the largest internal upheaval 
of its century,’’ and partly because it was an early stage of the revolution 
wrought by the impact of the Occident on China. 

Dr. Boardman has not essayed a full scale history of the T’ai P’ing move- 
ment. He has, rather, directed his attention to one aspect of it, the part which 
Christianity had in initiating and shaping it. This is of primary importance, 
for it was the main contribution of the West to the rebellion, was probably the 
decisive factor in its inception, and had much to do with determining its ideals 
and its form. The subject is one which has been written on from the early days 
of the movement, but Dr. Boardman has given us by far the most thorough treat- 
ment of it. The modest size of the book is by no means the measure of its im- 
portance. Here is a careful study based upon an extensive use of the available 
sources and literature in Chinese and Western languages. 

The book begins, as is proper, with a summary account of the rebellion and 
of the reasons for its appeal to the Chinese and for its formidable challenge 
to the established order. Here there is little that is new, but there is a well- 
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balanced and judicious statement of what is already known and this in itself 
has value. 

Then follows the main part of the book, the chapters which are its distinc- 
tive contribution. First there is an admirable effort to determine percisely 
what information about Christianity was available to the T’ai P’ings. The au- 
thor says that this information was exclusively from Protestantism rather than 
from Roman Catholicism. Some of it was from the set of tracts, Good Words to 
Admonish the Age, by Liang A-fah, an early Protestant convert, which first 
led Hung Hsiu-ch’iian, the central figure in the movement, to notice Christian- 
ity. Much came from one or another of the editions of the translation of the 
Bible by Giitzlaff. Some was from the few weeks of instruction which Hung had 
from an American Baptist missionary, Issacher J. Roberts. These were the 
chief but not the only sources of Hung’s knowledge. Some influences may have 
filtered in to the T’ai P’ings from other Protestant literature and some un- 
doubtedly cam* through Hung Jen-kan, a cousin of Hung Hsiu-ch’iian, one of 
the latter’s first adherents, and who in the 1850’s was in Hongkong and Shang- 
hai in the employ of Protestant missionaries. 

Dr. Boardman goes on to describe what the T’ai P’ings took from Christian- 
ity and what they failed to take. They were especially indebted to the first 
five books of the Bible. They adopted the idea of one God and of God as Father. 
They also appropriated, but with their own interpretation, Jesus and the Holy 
Spirit. They had baptism and the observance of the Sabbath. They made much 
of the Ten Commandments. In some phases of morality, especially in the rela- 
tions between the sexes, they were strict. At the outset they enforced stern 
discipline, which probably was in part from Christianity. They taught repentance 
of sin before baptism. They gave a higher place to women than was customary 
in Chinese society, although that did not necessarily come from Christianity. 
They did not have the Lord’s Supper (or Eucharist). They made little of the 
teachings of Jesus. They failedto accept the basic Christian ethical principle, 
that of love, or the Golden Rule. They did not use the phrase ‘‘the kingdom 
of God,’’ but, rather, ‘‘the kingdom of heaven,’’ and this they identified with 
the regime of Hung Hsiu-ch’iian. 

The causes of the ultimate failure of the rebellion were numerous, but among 
them was the fact that what they obtained from Christianity was alien to China 
and the Chinese mentality. Moreover, the intolerance with which Christian 
ideas were put forward antagonized many, including the /iterati who tradition- 
ally led Chinese society and set the patterns for it. 

One of the chief values of the book is its bibliography. This includes both 
Western and Chinese works, and the printed sources as well as the secondary 
studies. Under some titles there are summaries of the contents and for several 
there are critical and descriptive appraisals. The bibliography is very full, 
but the reviewer noted the omission of one study which would have proved 
helpful, although it would not have altered the conclusions—George Hunter 
McNeur, China’s First Preacher, Liang A-fa, 1798-1855 (Shanghai, Kwang 
Hsueh Publishing House, 1934, pp. 128). 
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The reviewer has detected very few mistakes or omissions. Hung Hsiu- 
ch’iian’s date of birth is given (p. 11) as 1814 and he is said (p. 12) to have 
come up for the last time for his civil service examinations in 1843 ‘‘when 
he was thirty-one.’’ While this may be correct by Chinese reckoning, it is con- 
fusing to the Western reader. It is debatable whether Morrison was “‘the first 
translator of the Scriptures into Chinese’’ (p. 42), for that honor was claimed 
for Marshman, and many years earlier the Catholics had translated extensive 
portions of the Bible. These, however, are very minor strictures and must not 
be allowed to detract from the impression which the book rightly gives of care- 
ful, thorough, scholarship. Here is a study that will not need to be done again. 


K. S. LATOURETTE 
Yale University 


Ch'ing Documents: an Introductory Syllabus. Compiled by JOHN K. FAIRBANK. 
Vol. 1, introduction, notes, and appendices, 76 p.; Vol. 2, Chinese texts, 
18 p. Cambridge: distributed by Harvard University Press, 1952. $2.00. 


This introductory text-book for the study of the modern Chinese documentary 
style, after more than a decade of use in mimeographed form at Harvard, has 
finally been issued in a paper-bound photo-offset edition for use elsewhere. 
The second volume consists of photographs of eighteen typical documents or 
parts of documents from the nineteenth century. The first volume introduces 
the student to the problems of using and translating documents, supplies help- 
ful notes for thirteen of the documents (the remaining five are for sight-reading), 
analyzes the six reference works of greatest use to the student of nineteenth 
century China, and finally lists twenty-two important collections of documents 
of the Ch’ing dynasty. This is an invaluable study-aid for students of pre- 
Republican Chinese history who have completed from one and one-half to two 
years’ study of the Chinese language. 


KNIGHT BIGGERSTAFF 
Cornell University 


I-ho-t'uan tzu-liao ts’ung-k’an (Source Materials on the Boxer War), edited and 
compiled by CHIEN PO-TSAN J{fi8@ and five others of the history de- 
partment, Yenching University. 4 vols. illus. map. Shanghai, Shen-chou- 
kuo-kuang-she, March, 1951. 


This is a collection of fifty-six titles, ranging from a few to almost two 
hundred pages, all relating to the Boxer episode. It is number nine of the twelve 
projected collections of source materials for modern Chinese history, compiled 
under the supervision of the Chinese New Historical Research Association. In 
order to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the Boxer uprising, these four 
volumes, with a total of over a million characters, were rushed to completion 
late in 1950 and sent to the publisher. Another collection of this series al- 
ready published is that on the Taipings, reviewed elsewhere in this journal by 
Professor S. Y. Teng. 
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Most of the 56 items have appeared in print before, some in several ver- 
sions. Five titles, however, are printed from hitherto unpublished manuscripts, 
and are worth short notices here. The first one (Vol. 1, p. 89-) is a collection 
of thirty-eight poems with notes written by a Chinese Moslem resident of Pe- 
king who noticed particularly the cowardly conduct of the Bannermen. The 
second (Vol. 1, p. 495-) is a Catholic convert’s account of what happened in 
Shansi. The third one (Vol. 1, p. 527-) is a yamen clerk’s diary about Kalgan 
in 1900. The fourth (Vol. 2, p. 181-) is the diary of another resident of Peking 
from May 12 to July 4, 1900. The fifth (Vol. 4, p. 419-) is a collection of three 
long letters by a Bannerman, named Heng-ch’ien fie . (This was probably the 
Heng-ch’ien of the Manchu Bordered White Banner, who served in the Grand 
Secretariat as a clerk.) These spontaneously written diaries and letters are 
much more reliable as sources than the doctored and insincere edicts in the 
so-called ‘‘Veritable Records.”’ 

The collection also included seven works compiled by the editors. Three 
of them are composed of documents. The first (Vol. 4, p. 1-) is a collection of 
over four hundred edicts copied from the Ch’ing Shib-lu, The second one (Vol. 4, 
p. 169-) consists of contemporary editorials and comments from Chinese and 
foreign newspapers. The third one (Vol. 3, p. 323-) is a collection of docu- 
ments relating to the agreement among the southern provincial government of- 
ficials to keep out of the war against the foreigners. There are also three lists 
of persons involved in the episode, one of the Chinese, another of the foreign 
envoys who signed the protocol of 1900, and the third of the military command- 
ers of the allied expeditionary forces. 

Especially worth mentioning is an annotated bibliography (Vol. 4, p. 527- 
604), containing 277 titles in Chinese, one in Japanese, 55 in Western lan- 
guages, and a number of government publications of Great Britain, U. S. A., 
France, Germany, and Soviet Russia. Conspicuously left out are the official 
and private publications in Japanese, a fact reflecting the still prevailing 
ignorance among Chinese scholars of the contributions by the Japanese to the 
study of the history of Eastern Asia. 

This bibliography, an important check list, was so hurriedly put out that a 
partial revision was soon issued, replacing the last part of the original one 
from page 592 on. The supplement contains twenty-one new titles in Chinese, 
thirty-nine Western works with annotation, twenty-six additional Western titles 
(bringing the total of Western works to 65), and the same Western government 
publications. Then follow nine pages of notes and ten of errata, bringing the 
paging of volume 4 to 642 instead of 604. 

As most of the works in this collection were written many years ago, the 
editors could not very well revise them all to suit the new slant in historical 
interpretation. They repeatedly pointed out this fact in the preface, notes, and 
bibliography, and, by giving first place to Lenin’s editorial of December, 1900, 
criticizing the Czarist government for waging an aggressive war against China, 
made it possible to include some passages about the atrocities of Russian 
troops. In this way it is quite unlike such contemporary works as Fan Wen- 
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lan’s general history which summarized two hundred years of Russian relations 
with China before the Opium War in exactly one short sentence. Yet the editors 
did not include any of the several works relating to the Russian activities in 
Manchuria. Even the map covers only the area west of Shanhaikuan. 


C. Y. FANG 
Palo Alto, California 


Genkyokusen shaku 7CHHSR (Notations on the Yitan-ch’ii hsiian), Edited by 
AOKI MASARU #74 E 5d, YOSHIKAWA KOJIRO !!|32 KBB, IRIYA YOSHITAKA 
ABH, and TANAKA KENJ! Hit #t_. Kyoto: Naigai insatsu kabushiki 
kaisha, 1951. 3 satsu; 45, 52, 57 folios. Notes and text in Chinese. 

Genkyoku Kokukan tei 7CthBER2 (The Yiian opera Hao-han t’ing). Translated 
by YOSHIKAWA KOJIRO. Tokyo: Chikuma shobo, 1948, 270 p. 


With the publication of the first work, the long cooperative effort of Messrs. 
Yoshikawa, Iriya, and Tanaka with Mr. Aoki, has born fruit certain to delight 
any sinologist interested in Chinese vernacular literature. These three copi- 
ously annotated plays (Yian-ch’ii hsiian nos. 1, 2, and 7) present, for the first 
time,’ highly satisfactory texts from which to translate or read Yiian opera. 
The commentary is in Chinese, and the whole work, from the unpunctuated 
preface and the introductory verse’ to the penchant for passing off important 
syntactic units as ‘‘particles,’’ is Chinese in tone as wel] as language. In one 
very important respect it is happily not in accord with former Chinese prac- 
tices, The editors prepared themselves for this production by becoming as 
thoroughly familiar with all forms and styles of Chinese vernacular literature 
as Oriental classicists have always had to do with all ‘‘formal’’ literature. 
There has been for some time in Japan a tradition of excellent and serious 
scholarship in Chinese vernacular literature which has never been hampered 
by the slightly apologetic attitude Chinese scholars of comparable stature 
have often taken toward their own work on vernacular writings. The men who 
produced the work at hand have specialized with remarkable productivity and 
vigor in early drama. 

This set of three plays should be used as a unit for they are mutually de- 
pendent. Notations which already have been made on Yiian-ch’ii hsiian no. 1 
are not repeated, except in brief, in nos. 2 and 7. Most of the glosses are done 
in the same manner employed by all the good Ch’ing dynasty commentators of 
classical texts, with the same failing for reference only to book or chapter— 
by giving a number of citations from writings of the same or related genre. The 


* Professor J. R. Hightower’s review of the preliminary mimeographed edition of part 
of this work in FEQ, 9, 2 (Feb. 1950), 208-14 also contains a good deal of information 
on other publications by these scholars. 

? This verse is written in the style of a ‘‘song-set’’ from a Yuan opera—a quaint 
crotchet demonstrating Yoshikawa’s remarkable facility with old Chinese—describing 
the labors of these men on a dictionary of Yuan drama, which, when it is published, 
will put all of us more deeply in debt to Japanese sinology. 
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explanations of characters and combinations peculiar to Yiian-ch’ii style are 
extremely pleasant to have before one in reading the text proper, but this is 
not the most important contribution of the work. One can, by consulting Hsi 
Chia-jui’s #35 Chin-yiian hsi-ch’ii fang-yen k'ao & 7B ABS , find brief 
meanings for them more handily.’ The value of this edition of Yiian plays lies 
primarily in the wealth of examples culled from the operas themselves and 
other vernacular literature. Sometimes these citations help the reader to gain 
a clearer idea of the nuances possible in a given usage, but, what is more im- 
portant are the examples from other writings—both literary and vernacular— 
showing quite clearly from whence the phrases, lines, and sometimes whole 
verses of arias come. The reader, having these parallels constantly before him 
as he reads the plays, is able for the first time to appreciate the cultured and 
brilliant eclectic quality of many of the songs and experience some of the 
pleasures of recognition which must have been felt by the original audiences. 
For the first time, also, the reader is able to see that in this genre, as is so 
often true of other Chinese literature, skilled utilization and reworking of great 
letters of the past is prized. 

The editors have not gone in heavily for identifying classical literary and 
historical allusions.* However, a number of times they quote from the yung- 
shih %*# poems of Hu Tseng WJ] and other writers of no renown now but of 
great popularity then, to demonstrate that certain legends and persons were 
well known and accepted by the people as a whole even though they are im- 
possible to discover in more orthodox work. This is another evidence of the 
thoroughness of their research in the field of vernacular literature. Moreover, 
such information is many times more valuable to the student of Chinese litera- 
ture than identifying a reference by citing chapter and verse of the original, 
classical work.° 

An aspect of this work which is likely to puzzle sinologists is the frequency 
of what appear to be needless glosses on words which are still used with the 
same meanings in modern Chinese. The explanation is presumably that this 
work is slanted primarily toward the Japanese reader with an antiquarian taste 
who might be familiar only with classical Chinese. 

Yoshikawa’s solo work, a thorough-going translation into Japanese of the 
Hao-han t’ing (Yiian-ch’ii hsiian no. 58), is a companion piece to his translation 

* Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1948, 58 p. In this useful book some 450 entries are 
arranged by number of strokes with an index. Brief meanings are given and followed by 
short quotations mostly from vernacular literature of the Yuan-Ming period. 

“In one such identification (1:8a) someone suffered a brief lapse and identified an 
allusion to the story of the raft on the heavenly river with the tale of the Spinning 
Maiden’s wheel. 

5 E.g., 2:35a. They might merely have noted facts from the Chiu T’ang-shu (cf. K’ai- 
ming edition, 3590.2) about Yuan T’ien-kang HAA or FZ but they chose to point out 
instead how greatly this fascinating charlatan had captured the imagination of story- 
tellers by citing tales about him in the Shuo T’ang ch’tan-chuan @AEAAB and the Wu- 
tai-shih p’ing-bua Fi.ft ®iPEa etc. It might be of interest to the editors—if they have 
not already discovered it—that he is also the primary character (cheng-mo jF-#X) of an 
opera. See vol. 19 of the Ku-pen Yiian-Ming tsa-chu $4 jCARSEB, Shanghai: Com- 
mercial Press, 1946. 
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of the Chin-ch’ien chi @&%%82 published some ten years ago. In his introduc- 
tion, the translator explains that his choice of the Hao-han t’ing was dictated 
by two factors. First, as in the case of his translation of Chin-ch’ien chi, be- 
cause the materials were at hand on which to base his research, and second— 
though he seems loath to make this a positive statement—because he felt the 
play gave a good picture of the life of the lower ranks of Chinese bureaucracy 
(bsii-li 3). The first reason is, of course, unexceptionable, but the second 
is questionable. To be sure, the primary and secondary characters in the Hao- 
han t’ing are both minor bureaucrats, but, as Yoshikawa, more than anyone 
else perhaps, is in a position to know, the Yiian dramatists had an Olympian 
scorn for realism and development of individual characters. The dramatis per- 
sonae were chessmen manipulated through move after move to give the author 
opportunities for exercising his real forte, the composition of arias. To this 
reviewer, it is unlikely that information on the lives of the bsi-li is much more 
intimate or reliable than the information on harem life in Han times to be found 
in the opera Han-kung ch’iu MEK. 

Be this as it may, Yoshikawa’s introduction forms a very fine, brief essay 
on the distinction between the regular bureaucracy and the hsii-li, Many times 
throughout this work he enters into similarly rewarding discussions of techni- 
cal and stylistic aspects of the dramas (see especially p. 204-6), lexical and 
philological problems (see p. 23 on ##4 and f)#4),° the society and laws of 
Yiian times (p. 32, 51, etc.), and, of course, parallel uses and sources for 
clichés, phrases and verses found in the play. The Chinese text, which is 
reproduced, is translated into colloquial, and, in so far as I can make a judg- 
ment, aftistic Japanese. The songs and poems are in forms which would be 
considered as metrical by Japanese readers. This combination of excellent and 
diversified research coupled with a literary rather than literal translation 
makes the book immensely rewarding. 

There are a few places where a reader might question the translator’s view- 
point, but they are matters of opinion. However, Yoshikawa (p. 261) perpetu- 
ates an error which Aoki—and many others—could have corrected as long ago 
as 1936, In speaking of the final verses of the play (always called t’i-mu Hil 
and cheng-ming iE%) Yoshikawa concludes that they were actually the lines 
written on a kind of billboard or banner which advertised the play. Aoki be- 
lieved this to be so because the verses were printed after the phrase ‘*? audi- 
ence leaves.’’’ Feng Yiian-chiin %§i%# gives convincing though laborious 
proof that these verses were indeed sung or recited as part of the play and 
were not written on a billboard.* However, other more conclusive evidence 

*This interesting description of establishing ‘‘blood’’ kin which Iriya located for 
the translator may also be found quoted in Tzu-hai under ti-bsueb jill. 


7In Gennin zatsugeki josetsu Jc AEBIFFR, p. 29 of the Chinese translation (K’ai- 
ming, 1941). This edition of Aoki’s work is more satisfactory than the Japanese origi- 
nal as Hsu T’iao-fu ¢@948 has added bibliographical and other notes bringing the 
eg — of the considerable amount of new material which appeared between 1937 
and 1941. 

*Ku-pen Yiian-Ming tsa-chii ch’ao-pen t’i-chi M4&7CAAMERIZD 4 GARE, Chungking: 
Commercial Press, 1944, 26-29. 
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than Feng’s appears in Aoki’s own work. The Yiian woodcut editions of thirty 
plays,’ which contain only the bare arias and some poems from the play with 
very few of the spoken parts or stage directions, were certainly, as Aoki says, 
manuscripts prepared by or for lay devotees of the stage—the so-called “ticket- 
friends’’ (p’iao-yu 542) of the theater. Nonetheless, these bare libretti. reg- 
ularly contain the final words of the t’i-mu and cheng-ming, Is it conceivable 
that the writers of these manuscripts would neglect all but the spoken lines 
of the principal character and yet take the trouble to copy down the words 
of the billboard for the play? 

These works under review present the interested reader with so much more 
than has ever been available to him before that it seems almost captious to 
wish still another aspect of the operas had been incorporated into them. It 
would have been extremely valuable, especially in the Genkyokusen shaku, 
if Wang Yii-chang’s Ei work on the prosody of the arias’® had been in- 
cluded in the preparation of these works. Wang’s is the most comprehensive 
display available of the metrical patterns for the tunes in the operas and of 
the methods of using ch’en-tzu fF, ‘patter’? (Hightower), or filler words. 
The reviewer sees no real reason why the characters of the ch’en-tzu in each 
song could not in the future be set off by some diacritical mark—say a small 
dot—put next to all the ‘‘patter’’ characters. Thus, the reader might have be- 
fore his eyes always the rhythmic requirements of the tune. The practice of 
marking rhymes (because of the extreme variation of length from line to line) 
would also add greatly to the amount of information the reader would have at 
hand simply by looking at the page in front of him. 

The work of these scholars will continue to be of the greatest importance to 
students of Oriental literature and it is certain that future publications by 
them will find a small but admiring audience in the West. 


J. I. CRUMP, JR. 
University of Michigan 


A Catalogue of the Chinese Bronzes in the Alfred F, Pillsbury Collection. By 
BERNHARD KARLGREN. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1952. 228 p. 114 plates. $25.00. 


The catalogue of the late Alfred F. Pillsbury’s astonishing collection of 
ancient Chinese bronzes is a worthy monument to this great collector. It is 
also an exquisite kind of tribute paid by Westerners to the glories of ancient 
China’s culture. Certainly it will become one of the indispensable sources for 
the further study of China’s bronze age relics. 

The entire collection of one hundred and six pieces, under 103 catalogue 
numbers of—in Mr. Pillsbury’s words—‘‘the greatest of all arts’’ was be- 
queathed by him to the Minneapolis Institute of Fine Arts. This publication 
was made possible through a special fund provided also by the collector. The 

° Fu Yiian-ch’ien ku-chin tsa-chi MICRM ES ERI. 


10 Yiian-ch'ii chiueh-li 7 HR, Commercial Press, 1935, 3 vols. Only half of this 
work has been completed, covering songs in four of nine possible tonalities. 
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description of these treasures was done, at the collector’s request, by Bern- 
hard Karlgren, Stockholm, who in his preface gives credit to Mrs. Marjorie W. 
Sirich, Minneapolis, for her ‘highly competent aid.”’ 

Professor Karlgren’s text opens with ‘‘Preliminary Remarks on Chronology”’ 
(pp. 3-6). He briefly restates his previously established dates for the Shang- 
Yin dynasty (circa 1525-1028), Anyang (1300-1028). He furthermore advocates 
the use of the name, Yin, rather than, Shang, chiefly because of the relative 
frequency of the former in the Shu ching and its exclusive use in the Lun yi, 
A longer discussion is devoted to the problem of how to subdivide the enor- 
mous span of more than 800 years from the beginning of the Chou dynasty to 
the end of the Warring States (1027-222 B.C.) and thus to arrive at a periodiza- 
tion in keeping with the existing styles. Criticizing a scheme earlier proposed 
by Ch’en Meng-chia (Chinese Bronzes from the Buckingham Collection, 1946), 
and ignoring those upheld by W. Perceval Yetts (The Cull Chinese Bronzes, 
1939), and L. Bachhofer (A Short History of Chinese Art, 1946), the author 
proposes the following chronological frame: Early Chou: 1027-c.900 B.C.; 
Middle Chou: c.900-c.600 B.C.; Huai style period: c.600-c.222 B.C. In this 
division Karlgren sees ‘‘a striking correspondence between historical evolu- 
tion and art-style evolution.’’ In other words, we are asked to believe (1) that 
the sequence of the art-styles was determined by, or somehow coincided with, 
political periods, and (2) that during the long period in question no more than 
three styles emerged. The first of these, moreover, is not essentially different 
from the Yin style (for the classification ‘tYin or Early Chou’’ is most fre- 
quently applied in the catalogue). If the overthrow of Yin and the establish- 
ment of the Chou brought about any visible change of style, we should expect 
that Professor Karlgren, who in his earlier works has made a considerable 
effort to establish a clear demarcation between Yin and Early Chou styles, 
would have noted such a change. The lack of such a distinction here might 
well make us skeptical of the periodization presented. 

The author has undertaken no definition of the two styles which are termed 
Middle Chou and Huai. It is left to the reader to discover for himself the real 
complexity and diversity, the fact that ‘‘Middle Chou’’ means more than one 
style and that ‘‘Huai’’ comprises at least three or four different styles. (Vessels 
such as nos. 48, 51, 52, 54, 56, all termed ‘‘Huai,’’ typify those styles quite 
unmistakably; no. 52, moreover, takes us back beyond c.600 B.C.). It will be 
felt, therefore, that Karlgren’s scheme, however accurate a reflection of his- 
torical events, does not correspond to the styles of Chou art. 

The objects are shown in well printed halftone reproductions of generous 
size. In many cases, side-views and details are added. Inscriptions, where 
they occur, are reproduced from inked-squeezes in adequate size except for 
three longer inscriptions (nos. 15, 36, 45), which can be deciphered only with 
difficulty. Some of the bronzes came from notable Chinese collections or were 
previously published in Chinese catalogues (nos. 1, 8, 15, 21, 39, 40, 55). It 
is interesting to observe that of the total of 103 numbers, 66 are Yin and Early 
Chou. Of these 66 pieces, only 6 are classed as Yin, 8 as Early Chou, and 
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no less than 52 as ‘Yin or Early Chou’? (i.e., 1300 to 900 B.C.). This fact 
tells its tale of the scanty progress that has been made thus far in the study 
of that seemingly impervious early complex. Of the remaining specimens, 9 are 
dated Middle Chou, 27 are Huai, 1 is Han. 

The text of the catalogue is, on the whole, strictly descriptive. Questions 
of nomenclature, it is true, are given attention, but problems relating to typol- 
ogy, style, and the symbolic significance of the animal images and configura- 
tions are scarcely touched upon. Thus, there is not much in those pages to 
invite discussion. A few points, however, regarding which the reviewer finds 
himself at variance with the statements made in the catalogue, may be noted. 

Concerning matters of design: No. 4, p. 17: That the diagonal fillings in the 
*feyed bands’”’ have to be explained as ‘‘probably strongly disfigured dragons”’ 
seems unwarranted and, considering the presence of clear and undisfigured 
elements throughout, unlikely. No. 15, p. 47: The décor of the handle is de- 
scribed as t’ao-t’ieh-like figures with deerlike horns, etc. (pl. 21). My im- 
pression is that we have to do with a variant of the cicada motif as it occurs 
also on the handles of the vessels no. 18 (pl. 25, right) and no. 23 (pls. 34- 
35). No. 20, p. 61: In the description of an owl’s face, Karlgren speaks of 
“two enormous eyes’’ whose “‘iris stands out in high rounded relief.’’ How- 
ever, only the “‘irises’’ are the eyes, and the large disks encircling them are 
the plumage around the eyes. The same applies in no. 24, p. 72. No. 22, p. 66: 
The rendition of what appears to be the lower jaw of the t’ao-t’ieh is relatively 
common in an archaic t’ao-t’ieh type. No. 39, p. 110: The animals in the upper 
frieze, described as ‘‘trunked dragons with heart-shaped horns,’’ appear to be 
tigers with their heart-shaped ears. No. 56, p. 150: ‘*Chequer motif’’ is hardly 
appropriate a description of what might be called a masonry pattern. No. 64, 
p. 174: The type of mask here taken to be a ram’s will have to be interpreted 
as a stag’s, as was shown by Hentze. Nos. 81, 82, p. 190: The author clings 
to his curious theory of the dagger-axe being the ‘‘translation’’ of a knife; 
cf. Karlgren in BMFEA 17, Loehr in Am. J. Arch, 53. No. 83, p. 192: The in- 
terpretation given of the décor of this dagger-axe tang appears to be all but 
fictitious. No. 87, p. 196: The shape of the horns would seem to make it cer- 
tain that this wonderful animal sculpture represents a water-buffalo. Regarding 
the possibility of influences from the Northern Nomad style, which Karlgren 
is inclined to admit, we would do well to remember the many relevant Shang 
and Western Chou small jade or stone sculptures of oxen and buffaloes, which 
have a decided bearing on the matter. Nos. 97-99, p. 214: The ovoid cross- 
section of these shaft-shoes rules out their use as finials of spear-shafts. 

Concerning the inscriptions: No. 4, p. 17: Karlgren’s interesting hypothesis 
of the ya-hsing representing the jade object called ts’ung %, symbol of the 
Earth, is not fully convincing. In the ya-bsing, the two symbolically essential 
features of square + round hole are missing. The ts’ung shows these features 
only when viewed from above or below, and this is the view that a Shang artist 
in all probability would have chosen. Hentze takes the ya-hsing to be a cross- 
section of the ts’ung, something which again is largely contradicted by the 
usually oblong shape of the former. (Cf. C. Hentze, Bronzegerat, Kulibauten, 
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Religion im dltesten China der Shang-Zeit. Antwerp, 1951, 204 ff.). No. 15, 
p. 47: Three minor changes in the translation would seem justified, namely: 
*,,. the King had come to / lodged at / Li-X...’’ instead of ‘went to’’; ‘*... sac- 
rifice for X...’’ instead of ‘‘sacrifice in X’’; and “three deer’’ instead of 
‘deer three piece.’’ No. 35, p. 101: A passage in the inscription, chao tso 
R&fE, is translated ‘thas created and made’’ (the vessel). Unless the character 
chao should form part of the preceding name, which is fairly unlikely, it ought 
rather to be rendered by an adverbial expression than by the verb ‘‘create.’’ 
No. 36, p. 103: The unidentified glyph (fourth inthe third column) is discussed 
in T. Takada’s Ku Chou P’ien 55:38, where it is explained as a variant of 
kua 4&. No. 45, p. 124: The translation of the character ying # by ‘‘to be 
brought along when married’’ sounds a little clumsy. It implies that the vessel 
was cast in expectation of marriage. Something like ‘‘as her bridal gift’’ might 
come closer to the meaning. No. 52, p. 140: The term ch’u chi #)% should be 
rendered ‘‘first quarter’’ instead of ‘‘first decade.’’ This vessel, which for- 
merly was in the C. G. Seligman Collection, Oxford, is no doubt as early as 
Middle Chou, in Karlgren’s chronology, and not Huai, as proposed in the 
Catalogue. 

Misprints seem to be confined to a few faulty quotations of names such as 
‘‘Anderson”’ (J. G. Andersson), ‘‘Lloyd C. Goodrich’’ (Luther Carrington Good- 
rich), ‘‘Sir W. Percival Yetts’’ (W. Perceval Yetts); see Index. 


MAX LOEHR 
University of Michigan 


Fourteenth-Century Blue-and-White: A Group of Chinese Porcelains in the 
Topkapu Sarayi Mizesi, Istanbul, By JOHN ALEXANDER POPE. Smith- 
sonian Institution, Freer Gallery of Art Occasional Papers, Vol. II, No. 1. 
Publication 4089, Washington, 1952. 85 p. 


The author of this book has devoted much time to the study of Chinese por- 
celains, especially to the blue and white, in the collections of America and 
Europe, and in the two Imperial collections of the Near East, the Topkapu 
Sarayi Mizesi in Istanbul and the Ardebil Collection now inthe Archaeological 
Museum in Tehran. A preliminary report on the author’s findings in the two 
Near Eastern collections has already been published.* The volume under re- 
view is one of the studies he made on some of the wares in the Istanbul 
collection. 

This work is a critical analysis of a small body of porcelains which form a 
distinct group among the Chinese blue and white wares assigned to the four- 
teenth century. The data presented is based upon the author’s study of some 
eighty pieces of which thirty one are in the Topkapu Sarayi Miizesi, thirty in 
the Ardebil Collection, and the remaining twenty odd pieces scattered among 
some of the museums and private collections in America and Europe. Selected 


*Pope, John Alexander. ‘tLetters from the Near East,’’ Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies, Vol. 13, pp. 558-564. Cambridge, Mass., December 1950. 
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for discussion are the thirty-one pieces from Istanbul and six from other col- 
lections, among them being one of the two dated vases of 1351 which are in 
the Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London. The thirty Ardebil pieces, mentioned above, 
will appear in the catalogue of that collection to be published by Mr. Pope. 

The group of blue and white ware, described and illustrated by the author, 
consists of plates, bowls and vases of various shapes, all closely related by 
physical and decorative features. They are generally large and heavy and show 
a rather summary manner of potting. Their decorations, which harmonize with 
their sizes, being rather bold and free, are painted with full brush in a deep 
violet blue. What makes the group stand out among other early blue and white 
wares is that it represents a distinct type and includes two dated pieces, the 
David vases of 1351. Thus, further study of these porcelains and their rela- 
tionships to other types will assist in the quest for a more exact dating of 
various early blue and white wares. 

While this type of blue and white has already attracted the attention of 
students in this field,’ the present work throws additional light upon this ware 
by presenting not only examples known in the West, but also the hitherto un- 
noticed pieces in the two Near Eastern collections. Furthermore, the authot’s 
thorough analysis of these porcelains, and his careful consideration of all 
factors and problems involved in their study make the work a valuable source, 

The book is well planned. A brief introduction on the background is followed 
by a chapter dealing with the scope and history of the Chinese porcelain col- 
lection of the Topkapu Sarayi Miizesi. The next two chapters are devoted to 
description and analysis of the physical and decorative features of the blue 
and white wares in question. Under the headings, Flora, Fauna, and Miscella- 
neous, various elements of the decorations are explained. In a brief conclud- 
ing chapter the author summarizes his data and arguments in support of his 
attempt to assign these blue and white porcelains to the fourteenth century. 
However, he does not consider the problem wholly solved, and he raises the 
question as of the place these pieces take in that century, and of the relation- 
ship they have to the David vases which date from the middle of the century. 
This reviewer fully agrees with Mr. Pope’s final conclusion that any attempt 
to assign a more specific date to these porcelains must wait on further study 
and additional evidence. 

Appendix I contains a checklist of additional fourteenth century blue and 
white porcelains,? and Appendix II deals with the question of the provenance 
of the blue and white wares under discussion. Appendix III gives a brief crit- 


2 Shirae, S., and Cox, Warren E. ‘'The earliest blue and white wares of China,’’ Far 
Eastern Ceramic Bulletin, No. 7 (September 1949), pp. 12-17, and No. 9 (March 1950), 
pp. 40-50. 

5 The double-gourd shaped vase in the University of Michigan Philippine Collection, 
mentioned on page 67, has been published by this reviewer together with a pair of cups 
of the same type and period. See Figures 6, 3 and 4 in ‘'The Relationship Between the 
Ying-Ch’in, Shu-Fu and Early Blue and White,’’ Far Eastern Ceramic Bulletin, No. 8 
(December 1949), pp. 27-33. 
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ical review of Zimmermann’s catalogue of the Chinese porcelain collection 
of the Topkapu Sarayi Mizesi.* These are followed by the bibliography, well 
reproduced plates, and index. 


KAMER AGA-OGLU 
University of Michigan 


Zhshf{enz Yng de Beifangxua Sin Wenz Koben [Chib-shib-fen-tzu yung te pei- 
fang-hua hsin wen-tzu k'o-pen) mkt? 1 Mit DFEMICEBRA (Northern 
dialect new writing system textbook for intellectuals). By NI XAISHU 
[NI HAI-SHU] S2##8%. Peiping: Kaiming, 1950, 3rd printing. xii + 212 p. 


This book is a fairly full exposition of the ‘‘Latinxua’’ or latinization sys- 
tem of writing Chinese, which has been tried on various scales, with varying 
degrees of success, by the Chinese Communists since it was devised by Ch’t 
Ch’iu-pai in 1930. The book is divided into three parts: Part 1, the system of 
letters and sounds; Part 2, orthography; and Part 3, reading matter. 

Part 1 gives the system, with many examples and exercises for translitera- 
tion. The system, which is an adaptation of A. Dragunov’s system of romani- 
zation, can be summarized as follows: 

Initials: 6, p, m, f, d, t, n, 1, g, k, x (b),' zh, ch, sh, rb, z, c, s, j (y), We 
Palatal consonants (ch and ch’ before i or i, together with hs) are differenti- 
ated into gi, ki, xi and zt, ci, si, as they are in the usual French system of 
romanization or Karlgren’s modified Wade system. Since the system has no 
indication of tone, this compensates to a certain degree for ambiguities arising 
from homophony. 

Finals: As in Wade, except the following: e (é), y (id), ui (ut, uei), tan (ien), 
yan (iian), yn (iin), yng (iung), r (érb). The forms zh, ch, sh, rh (chib, ch’ib, 
shib, jib) and z, c, s (tzid, tz’, ssa) serve as complete syllables when written 
without any vowel. Ambiguous syllabication in compounds is marked by in- 
sertion of 7 when followed by i or y (i) and by an apostrophe when followed by 
other vowels. If a syllable begins with the sound u, it is written with a w 
whether at the beginning or in the middle of a word. 

Part 2 deals with such problems of orthography as the joining together or 
hyphenating of polysyllabic words, and the separation of words in phrases. 
These lead to rather extensive discussions and elaborate analyses of gram- 
matical constructions, much of which is on a fairly sophisticated plane and 
of considerable linguistic interest. 

At the end of this part there is a lesson—the lessons are practicaily chap- 
ters—on the distinguishing of homonyms. It starts with the general observa- 
tion that multiple meanings of words is the rule and not the exception for all 


“Zimmermann, Emst. Altchinesische Porzellane im Alten Serai. Meisterwerke der 
turkischen Museen zu Konstantinopel, hrsg. von Halil Edhem, Vol. 2. Berlin and Leip- 
zig, W. de Gruyter & Co., 1930. 

* Forms in parentheses are equivalents in the Wade system when the values of the 
letters are not obvious. 
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languages and all forms of writing and that language or writing is understood 
by context rather than by identification of meanings of single words. While 
this truism is applicable to all languages and systems of writing, it is cer- 
tainly not so for all cases to the same degree. The author, as well as his 
associates in the ‘‘latinxua’’ movement, is not unaware of the relatively 
greater seriousness of the homonyms problem in an orthography for Mandarin 
without tones. Recognizing this situation, he set up various categories of 
homonyms and devised various rules to deal with them (Rules 60-68), the last 
rule being simply a list of ad hoc arbitrary variant spellings to take care of 
the most troublesome homonyms, such as nar ‘there,’ naar ‘where?’; iou ‘have,’ 
iu ‘again’; nungfu ‘farmer,’ nungfuu ‘farmer woman’ (but funy, not fuuny, for 
‘women’ collectively). 

Finally, Part 3 concludes the book with 66 pages of sample texts. As most 
of these had been composed in characters and only subsequently transcribed 
in the latinxua orthography, much of the more specific parts of the vocabulary 
had to be identified by characters in footnotes as aids to the character-reading 
reader—there are from 10 to 15 footnotes to the page. To be fair to the book, 
the reviewer was able to guess nine out of ten marked forms without resorting 
to the footnotes. But since the reviewer is no ‘‘fair sample’’ as a potential 
reader of the new system of writing, the intention to be fair could not have 
yielded a fair test. 

The best way is perhaps to let the system speak for itself, as in the fol- 
lowing sample news item (pp. 162-163): 

[Sinxuashe Beiging 20 rh dianbao|] Zhungguo Wenz Gaige Xiexui gintian shangwu 
gyxing di-1 c lishxui, chusi de lish iou 40 go rhen. U Yzhang baogao Xiexui choubei 
xo chengli de gingguo, bingcie shuo: ‘*Xiexui ziangjao sheli gigo zhuanmen weiyanxui 
lai jiangiu pinjin wenz de fang’an, iangiu Xanz de zhengli fangfa xo giandanxua, 
iangiu.xo diaocha fangjan, iangiu shaoshu-minzu de ianjy xo wenz de chuangzao, xai 
iou bianzi kanwu xo cdian d.d. gungzo.’’ Zai xuiji shang giangxua de iou Stu Meitang, 
Shao Liz, Chen Kiyan, Ding Silin, Lin Xi, Wei Giangung, Zhang Chung, Lo Changpei d.d. 

Dagia izh zancheng ba iangiu pinjin wenz zowei zhujaod rhenwu, bingcie ba Bei- 
fangxua Latinxua Sin Wenz zowei gibend fang’an; tungsh zai mucian geng inggai zhuji 
dao Xanz de giandanxua xo biaojinxua. Izu de lish Zhang Chung giangxua, xuanjing 
Xiexui bangzhu Izu chuangzao sind Izu wenz. Zuixou, cyanti izh syanchu...25go rhen 
zo changwu-lish. 


Translation: 


[Hsinbua News Agency, Peking 20th?] The Chinese Writing Reform Association 
held its lst meeting of directors this moming, attended by 40 members. Wu Yu-chang 
reported on the recent preparation and establishment of the Association and said: 
‘*The Association will form a number of special committees to study the formulation 
of a system of phonetic writing, to study methods of putting order into and simplifying 
the characters, to study and survey the dialects, to study the languages of racial mi- 
norities and create writing systems for them, and to compile publications and dic- 
tionaries, etc., etc. Among those who spoke there were Ssi-t’u Mei-t’ang, Shao Li-tzu, 
Ch’en Ch’i-yen, Ting Hsi-lin, Lin Hsi, Wei Chien-kung, Chang Ch’ung, Lo Ch’ang- 
p’ei, et al. 


2 October 20, 1949. 
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Those present were unanimously in favor of taking the study of a phonetic system 
of writing as their main task, also to take the Northern Dialect Latinized New Writing 
as a basis of discussion; at the same time special attention should be devoted to the 
simplification and phoneticization of the characters. Director Chang Ch’ung from the | 
race spoke to welcome the assistance rendered by the Association to his people in 
creating a new I-race system of writing. Finally, the full meeting unanimously elected 
the following 25 people...to be executive members. 

This, then, is how the system looks. Will it work? To the reviewer the 
sample texts make fairly plausible reading. If the texts had been the kind that 
could be composed independently of characters, perhaps the reader might not 
even have needed footnotes for understanding everything that is said. But this 
style of writing, as a close study of the rules of orthography will reveal, will 
be at a cost, the cost of having to blow up the verbiage to compensate for the 
loss of information in the symbolism—the lack of tones. Now the everyday 
speech of the common people does have tones, along with consonants and 
vowels. Through generations of talking, it settles down to such an average 
style of speech as will serve the normal purposes of communication. Under 
ordinary conditions such an average will always have a moderate amount of 
redundancy of distinctive elements. In the case of English, the redundancy 
has been estimated at 50 to 90%. Mandarin Chinese has a much lower degree 
of redundancy, though no quantitative work has been done on it. Of Onglosh 
wore rotton wothot vowols or woth onlo won vowol, ot con proboblo stol bo 
ondorstod, more or loss. But Chinese without tones would be somewhat worse 
off because Chinese with tones already has a low redundancy rating and the 
obliteration of a class of informational elements will make it more so, What 
those rules dealing with homonyms do is to write a more verbose style, so that 
the multiplying of consonants and vowels will make up for the lack in tones. 
The resulting style is a sort of party journalese—ever so much farther re- 
moved from the language of the people than even old-fashioned wenyen. 

I am not saying that this style of writing or speaking will not become prev- 
alent or that a system of writing premised on a change of style in the direction 
indicated cannot be made to serve most practical purposes. But I, as a field 
worker in the dialects of several provinces who has lived with the people and 
heard and learned to speak their dialects—I have acquired enough feeling for 
the language of the people to know that it has little in common with the party 
journalese kind of talk. The real language of the people is still rich in pro- 
ductive monosyllabic morphemes which lean heavily on tones for their identity. 
To them the polysyllabic compounds of the new style are simply unit mor- 
phemes. They will therefore have to follow the leadership of the still charac- 
ter-reading elite intellectuals for the pronouncing,’ understanding, and forming 
of new compounds. If the common people want to ‘‘kao t’ung #fild —shall 
we say ‘‘get by’’?——with the new writing, they will have to get on to this kind 
of wenyen, a wenyen which tastes flat and feels foreign. 


° Since nothing can be pronounced in Chinese without some tone, new words not al- 
ready in the spoken vocabulary of the reader cannot be pronounced without outside help. 
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Be that as it may, let us note that the date of the specimen text was Octo- 
ber 10, 1949 and that this book was published shortly thereafter. Since that 
time several members of that executive committee have been in disgrace or 
worse. No important news about the latinization movement, either from the 
research point of view or from the educational point of view, has been heard. 
Since in the preface the author addressed himself to the intellectual leaders 
who were exhorted to inconvenience themselves, for the sake of the people, 
by learning and using the new writing, instead of the more familiar characters, 
and since the higher-ups have not seen fit so to inconvenience themselves, 
the present status of the romanization or latinization movement is rather obscure, 


YUEN REN CHAO 
University of California 


Literary Chinese by the Inductive Method, Volume III: The Mencius, Books I- 
III, Prepared by HERRLEE GLESSNER CREEL, CHANG TSUNG-CH’IEN and 
RICHARD C. RUDOLPH. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
vii, 331. $6.00. 


Professor Creel’s new approach to the problems of Occidental first year 
students of Literary Chinese appeared during a time of violent reaction against 
the classical ‘‘philologist’s’’ method of language teaching. Before, the em- 
phasis had been on the past and on the journey from the past to the present— 
on the dynamics of how it became rather than on the statics of how it is. Now, 
the present is not only given its rightful position, but made the golden gate 
to the wonderland of linguistics. The subject or subjects of the latter and 
its aims are being defined more sharply than ever, and everything that cannot 
be defined in terms of the new discipline is, unhesitatingly, eliminated—with 
remarkable results in the teaching of spoken languages. According to the new 
constitution language is a ‘‘system of arbitrary vocal symbols by which mem- 
bers of a social group cooperate and interact.’’* Consequently, repeated— 
though, it appears, strangely unsuccessful*—attempts are being made to 
serve notice on the study of meaning that such residents of doubtful nation- 
ality are unwanted in the realm of linguistics and that it had better return 
where it belongs—wherever that may be. 

No wonder, then, that an approach in which the Western student is made to 
begin the study of Chinese with the study of ancient texts and which, more- 
over, does not limit itself to the synchronic linguistic problems of these texts 
themselves, but makes use of such ‘‘extraneous’’ diachronic material as the 
research results of graphiology and semasiology, should have been met with 
grave misgivings by the advocates of modern language teaching. This is clear 
from such characterizations and comments as ‘‘Literary Chinese, by the method 


* Edgar H. Sturtevant, An Introduction to Linguistic Science, p. 2. (Italics mine.) 
2See my forthcoming paper, ‘‘Linguistic Analysis, Meaning and Comparative Seman- 
tics’’ in Lingua, International Review of General Linguistics, Haarlem, Holland. 
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of analyzing characters,’’* ‘‘Cree] puts the cart before the horse,’’* ‘‘such 
textbooks should, in explaining the meanings of characters, define them only 
in the meanings current at the time of the work’s compositioa,’’ and ‘‘Creel’s 
work, insofar as learning Chinese is concerned, is only well suited to those 
who wish, ill-advisedly from our point of view, to learn to read Chinese with- 
out first learning something of the language.’’* 

The previous reviewers did give, nevertheless, full credit to Professor Creel’s 
great scholarship and to the pedagogical value of etymologies in general. 
Limitations of space permit only the discussion of those points in which the 
present reviewer disagrees with his predecessors. These are: 

There can be no doubt that Literary Chinese can be studied profitably be- 
fore spoken Chinese is taken up—vide the example of brilliant sinologists 
of past and present—and that it can be studied profitably even without ever 
bothering to study spoken Chinese. Latin and Greek scholars usually are not 
required to speak these languages. Students majoring in fields primarily re- 
quiring reading ability in Literary Chinese are often pressed for time. They 
could make good use of the time, which they would otherwise have to spend on 
the vernacular, on the acquisition of so much more reading experience. 

To say that ‘‘the practice of starting from the characters can be especially 
dangerous to the beginning student, for the study of Chinese characters has an 
insidious fascination that can blind him to the fact that the characters are, 
after all, merely symbols representing the underlying spoken language’’* casts 
a serious reflection on the qualifications of the teacher and on the intelligence 
of the Western student. 

If ‘‘after learning enough characters to read simple pdi hua, the student can 
take up the new language, for such it really is, of classical Chinese, and be 
able to give due attention to its grammar without having to study a completely 
new writing system at the same time,’’* the reverse is also true: after learn- 
ing enough characters to read the texts of Creel’s Literary Chinese, the stu- 
dent can take up the new language, for such it really is, of spoken Chinese, 
and be able to give due attention to its oral, acoustic and grammatical prob- 
lems without having to study a completely new writing system at the same 
time. There is also ample evidence that familiarity with Chinese classical 
literature never hampered the acquisition of Chinese speech. On the contrary, 
it brought quicker and more extensive returns: the Western student became 
much sooner able to follow a conversation between the Chinese themselves 
and to ‘‘cooperate and interact’’ freely in a monolingual Chinese society of 
his own educational level, Let us not forget that Chinese differs in one essen- 
tial point from most other languages: to become an independent reader is in- 
comparably more difficult than to become a fluent speaker of limited range, 


5G. A. Kennedy in Pacific Affairs 1938, pp. 410-14. 
“Nicholas C. Bodman in JAOS 1950, pp. 137-139. 

5 1b. 

1b, 
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But this fact can, of course, be adduced in favor of either approach. Only con- 
trolled experiments will reveal which approach gives the best total result. In 
any case, however, we also have to consider that as long as most of China re- 
mains inaccessible, there will be more opportunity for readers than speakers, 
and there will be a premium on the first. 

There is, of course, nothing to prevent the student from starting with the 
books of this series after he has already become acquainted with a spoken 
form of the Chinese language. This reviewer, as far as he knows, appears to 
be the only one so far among the critics of Creel’s approach who has had long 
classroom experience with it. Since October 1947 he has used Volumes I and 
II’ with students who had previously been exposed to two or three terms of in- 
tensive courses in the Pekinese dialect. Because of this previous experience 
of the students it has almost always been possible to finish the study of the 
material of each volume in one term (about 45 hours). As a result of this long 
experience it can be stated that it is worth while to trade certain theoretical 
objections and convictions for the real pedagogical value of this approach. 
Previous reviewers have pointed out that ‘‘there is very little regarding the 
really important matter of sentence structure.’’* This is, however, true only 
as far as the supply of abstracted rules is concerned. If ‘‘it is true that our 
knowledge of the grammar of early Chinese texts is still very imperfect,’’’ 
then intensive drill in examples of increasing complexity is certainly prefer- 
able to theoretical presentation. This is exactly what this approach offers, 
The exercise sentences at the end of the first volume (179-200) are one of its 
most profitable features. Limited to the vocabulary introduced by the text and 
notes, they drill the student in all possible syntactical constructions and 
meanings this vocabulary permits, and the ingenuity of Mr. Chang Tsung-ch’ien 
was able to conjure up and harness together. This enables the student to fa- 
miliarize himself with the mental gymnastics so important in literary Chinese, 
It is only to be regretted that this extremely valuable opportunity for concen- 
trated training was not given also in Volumes II and III which, with the added 
vocabulary, would have permitted an even wider range of possible variation. 

Not much need be said about Volume III, which continues on the path of its 
predecessors. Because of the knowledge already acquired by the student, and 
because of the well-known, comparatively greater simplicity of the style of 
Mencius—which will be especially felt after the Selections From The Lun Yi 
of the second volume—one third to one half of one term should be ample time 
for the first three books of Mencius in this third and last volume of the series. 

There is, however, one aspect of this approach concerning which the present 
reviewer does not see eye to eye with either the author or most of his previous 
critics, namely the character etymologies. In a number of cases Creel has 
failed to indicate the fact of a ‘‘phonetic constituent’’ of a compound graph 
and has given purely ideographic or pictographic interpretations. One of these 

’The Hsiao Ching, first edition 1938, revised and enlarged edition, 1948. Selec- 
tions from the Lun Yu, 1939. 


® Kennedy, op. cit. 
° Bodman, op. cit. 
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cases is cited by Dr. Bodman, namely the characters 7‘, meaning ‘‘armpits,’’*° 
“besides’’ and ‘‘also,’’ and %, meaning “‘night.’’*' Bodman is certainly right 
to tell Creel that the prototype of the first is ‘‘phonetic’’ in the prototype of 
the second character. But then Bodman goes to the other extreme. Since he 
cannot conceive of a semasiological relationship between such meanings as 
‘“‘armpits,’’ ‘‘besides,’’ ‘‘also,’’ and ‘‘night,’’ he does not think of giving it 
the benefit of the doubt and, ex cathedra, pronounces the verdict: #*, in its 
ancient form a representation of a man’s armpits, ‘‘was early borrowed for a 
homophonous word meaning ‘also’... it is quite evident too that the early form 
for ‘armpit’ was used as a phonetic element in the character for ‘night’ be- 
cause of sound similarity in Archaic Chinese.’’*? To declare categorically in 
favor of ‘‘phonetic borrowing’’ before one has proved the impossibility of a 
cognation of the meanings is just as ‘‘unscientific’’ and risky as categorical 
ideographic or pictographic interpretations of a compound graph in which one 
has failed to recognize a ‘‘phonetic.’’ Suppose the earlier meaning was some- 
thing like ‘‘the sides’’ which the prototype of 7 could very well have been 
intended to depict. Then ‘‘armpits’’ as well as ‘‘besides”’ (i.e. ‘‘by the sides’’) 
or ‘‘also’’ could very well be semantic specializations. Now 7 is also ‘‘pho- 
netic’’ in the graphs of an ancient word meaning ‘‘ceiling of a tent,’’** ‘‘bal- 
dachin, small tent, curtain.’’** The ceiling of a tent or baldachin provides 
shelter like the place under the arms.** The metaphor is all the more appro- 
priate because a tent ceiling or a baldachin is carried by ribs radiating from a 
central pole. If we now consider the synonymic parallel exhibited by the cog- 
nate words represented by the characters #, ‘‘curtain, tent’’ and #, ‘‘sunset, 
evening,’’ and the fact that also in other cultures the evening or night is as- 
sociated with the ideas of a shade, veil or other devices for shutting out light, 
then a semasiological relationship between “‘ceiling of a tent, baldachin, cur- 
tain’’ and ‘‘night’’ becomes a distinct possibility. We know too little about 
the semantic history of the Chinese language to permit categorical statements 
about the purely phonetic aspect of the ‘‘phonetic’’ of ancient compound graphs. 


ERWIN REIFLER 
University of Washington 


The Hall of Light, A Study of Early Chinese Kingship By William Edward 
Soothill. Edited by LADY HOSIE and G. F. HUDSON. London: The Lutter- 
worth Press, 1951 xxii, 289. 25 s. 


The late Professor Soothill (1861-1935) recognized the great importance of 
the ming-t’ang, the so-called ‘‘cosmic house,’’ for the study of Chinese cos- 


In the ancient form two strokes point to the place under the arms of an upright 
person. 

12 Bodman, op. cit. 

12 Tralics mine. 

3 Sic! Karlgren, Grammata Serica, No. 800 e, gives only the meaning ‘‘baldachin.’’ 
But see the Chung Hua Ta Tzu Tien s. v. 

4 Karlgren, op. cit., No. 800 e and f. 

*S Cf, Henry Cecil Wyld, The Universal English Dictionary, s. v. ‘‘wing’’: ‘‘under 
the wing of,’’ under the protection of. 
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mology, symbolism, and political theory. The present work, the result of many 
years’ study, was left by its author in manuscript; the editors have not altered 
the text but have added a few notes in an effort to take account of recent 
scholarship. The book is divided into 23 chapters dealing with the many char- 
ismatic, cosmological, and sacerdotal aspects of Chinese kingship. The ming- 
t’ang, which is the theme of the book, was both a universe in microcosm and 
the ritual center from which Chinese rulers—in accordance with an elaborate 
yearly schedule—conducted the observances designed to ensure the orderly 
sequence of seasonal events and to maintain the beneficent working of nat- 
ural forces. 

It is my ungrateful duty to report that, as a monograph, this work leaves a 
great deal to be desired. Neither the interpretation of the historical develop- 
ment of the ming-t’ang nor the analysis of its symbolism will satisfy the spe- 
cialist nor enlighten the general reader. 

The defects of the historical approach are essentially two: lack of any con- 
ception of the historical process of myth-making and lack of critical use of 
sources. Thus it seems not to have occurred to Professor Soothil] that the 
widely different attitudes and motives of, say, the compilers of the Chou Li 
and the Ch’ing Dynasty author of the Ming-t’ang ta-tao lu seriously affect what 
the two works say and what they mean. The evolution of the ideas of the ming- 
t’ang complex occurred through centuries of time, and the date at which this 
or that elaboration was made—and often the purpose of the elaboration—can 
only be divined through the careful dating of the sources and an understanding 
of the successive historical contexts in which they were produced. Although 
chapter 2 is devoted to a brief discussion of sources, Soothill remarks that 
modern scholarship on the origins and authenticity of ancient texts do not 
affect the argument of his book, ‘‘... for the chief point of interest in our study 
is the traditional matter which they embody and which is of a much older date.”’ 
(11) Yet the whole history of Chinese thought is made up of ‘‘traditional mat- 
ter,’’ while the uses to which such matter was put, the meanings that were 
read into it, changed greatly from one age to the next, . 

Soothill’s attitude towards the sources has not only made a real analysis 
impossible, it has made a muddle of nearly all the topical discussions. As an 
illustration one might cite the qualifying and introductory phrases on part of 
page 45, to which there is not a single source note: ‘‘The story runs...”’; 
**Legge translates this...’’; ‘‘...but the two characters may be a name, or a 
transliteration, or they may mean...’’; ‘‘...pa is elsewhere described...’’; 
**, .. but it is evident that Huang Ti was thought to be a person of much power...’’; 
“This is said to have been...’’; ‘Yet we also read....’? The paragraph 
closes with the statement, ‘‘Again, this is confusing and not clear....’’ Such 
an arrangement of data and inferences from all types of unspecified sources 
of, one suspects, widely different dates cannot but produce utter confusion. 

The analysis of symbols lacks clarity and insight. A comparison between 
Granet’s illuminating analysis of the numerical symbolism of the ming-t’ang 
(La Pensée Chinoise 179-82; 250-54) and Soothill’s muddled and inconclusive 
discussion (pp. 93-4; 100-104) can only make one wonder why the editors did 
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not at least use Granet’s study to bring some light and order into Soothill’s 
discussions, 

The ming-t’ang remains a magnificent theme around which to investigate 
many aspects of Chinese thought and beliefs, but the definitive monograph is 
still to be written. The translations, references and suggestions of Professor 
Soothill’s book, if properly sifted and classified, would provide a scholar with 
some useful material on which to begin such a study. 


ARTHUR F, WRIGHT 
Stanford University 


Biographies of Meng Hao-jan, Translated and Annotated by HANS H. FRANKEL. 
Institute of East Asiatic Studies, University of California, Chinese Dy- 
nastic Histories Translations, No. 1. University of California Press, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1952. 25. $.50. 


The interest attaching to this publication is much greater than the size of 
it would suggest. Essentially it is a translation of text running to less than 
three English pages, accompanied by detailed commentary that takes more than 
eighteen. As the first issue in a projected series, however, that promises to be 
of great importance, it sets a pattern to be followed by future collaborators. 
And it is this pattern which the reviewer is called on to scrutinize. 

The annotations have been made with a scrupulous attention to detail that 
commands admiration, and in this respect the product approaches perfection. 
There is proper pride in citing the earliest known editions of a given text, a 
practice that deserves applause, even though it may produce the normal sour 
grapes reaction in colleagues who are less fortunate with their libraries. As a 
small sour grape I may toss in the remark that the citation of a Sung facsimile 
in preference to a Ming edition does not appear to have affected any of the 
material facts in the present instance. I was pained to note that the T’ang- 
shih chi-shib, which I do happen to possess, was dismissed as ‘‘a motley col- 
lection of scraps of information,’’ but encouraged to find that it contains ver- 
batim almost everything the author has translated, and some more besides. 
This is merely to suggest that while the California production represents the 
highest scholarly standards, it is to be hoped that its eminence will not over- 
awe those who should be encouraged to do similar work, perforce on a lower 
level. 

Scrupulous annotation can sometimes give the paradoxical effect of childish- 
ness. During a brief period of editing contributions for a journal I received 
three different articles in which the Shib-chi was mentioned. In each case the 
manuscript called for a note giving a) the Chinese characters for Shih-chi, 
b) the fact that it was written by Ssi-ma Ch’ien, c) the characters for Ssi-ma 
Ch’ien, d) the fact that it has been partly translated by Chavannes. Blue- 
pencilling of these notes began as an effort to avoid the unnecessary use of 
Chinese characters, a mechanical matter, but ended as a matter of conviction 
that if there was not enough general information among sinologists to recog- 
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nize Shib-chi without assistance we might as well stop writing. Non-sinologists 
would make nothing of the note anyway. To some extent this attitude of be- 
littling the reader is to be discerned in the work before us. As the first number 
of a series, it is quite understandable that the editors feel the need for start- 
ing at the very beginning, and perhaps they are wise to assume a complete 
blank in the mind of the reader. It is then only to be hoped that they will keep 
pace with the progress of their public, and soon reach a point where they can 
feel safe in mentioning Lun-yi, for example, without having to tel] us the char- 
acters and give us an English translation of the title. It is a point where one 
has to decide whether to make the apparatus more impressive or the reader 
less irritated. 

This problem is intimately connected with a more fundamental question that 
is perhaps the only serious thing I have to say in the way of criticism. Since 
the chief editor of the series has opened a breezy attack in Wennti 3 on the 
conservative sinological handling of reign-titles, it seems eminently fair to 
tackle him on the handling of proper names in translations. The translation 
being reviewed starts out ‘‘Meng Hao-jan (3 graphs)’ lived as a recluse at the 
Lu-men Mountain (3 graphs)’, writing poetry for his own enjoyment.’’ This is 
the way it has been done for the past 200 years or more, and the process is 
duly sanctified. The graphs are to help us identify the names when seeking 
further information, and the notes give the information to save us the trouble, 
and neither anyone or anything tells us what we most need to know, that is, 
how to SAY these names. To be sure, the characters can be looked up in a 
dictionary, if, to be quite facetious, the reader is going to look them up. We 
know that he will not do so, and we know that the proportion of rare characters 
in proper names is such that many will be unfamiliar even to an advanced stu- 
dent. Therefore, we know that sinologists wil] go on for the next two hundred 
years mumbling all Chinese proper names in a pleasant monotone, unless some 
energetic knights having the courage to tilt with the dragon decide to do some- 
thing about it. For an example of a shining knight I recommend to attention 
James Crump, with his translation of the biography of Lyéu Dzung-ywan in 
J AOS 67.166-71, without necessarily advocating the use of the same weapons. 

Mr. Schafer has written feelingly of the obligations of the translator to his 
readers. I cannot think of any obligation more basic than to make it possible 
for the reader to READ his translation. This is not a question of overthrowing 
a tradition, but of improving on it. It is not involved with the bugaboo of ro- 
manization systems. The Wade-Giles system that has been chosen is always 
defensible, though the editors have introduced a new monstrosity by omitting 
the diacritic that distinguishes the ‘‘silent u.’’ Some eyebrows may be ex- 
pected to go up at sight of Hu-po for the well-known province Hupeh or Hupei. 
But these are minor details beside the fact that tone is not indicated at all. 
And there are any number of simple ways by which it can be indicated. Super- 
script numbers have very respectable backing, contour diacritics are being 
made respectable through usage, tone spelling, with the strong support of the 
London School, is very likely to prevail eventually. In addition there are tone- 
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letters, musical notation, and so on, or one might import some of Dubs’ little 
pictures for the purpose. Where this information is to be put is, to me at least, 
immaterial. If it would seem burdensome in a text already cluttered with char- 
acters, numbers, brackets, and parentheses, then it may be relegated to the 
receptive footnote. Wherever itis put, it is essential information. And, to quote 
Schafer ‘‘Surely we should expect the translator to explain (and have very 
excellent reasons too!) why he chooses to leave part of his text untranslated.’’ 

It is very hard to believe that with such a top-flight board of editors, and 
with the infectious Y. R. Chao in the offing, the problem has not been dis- 
cussed. But it is impossible for me to believe that the most vigorous depart- 
ment of Chinese in the United States has reflectively decided that tones are of 
no importance in sinological work. I prefer to think that this omission is in the 
order of a typographical error, to be corrected in a second edition. 

With all this chatter we have lost sight of the fact that the present trans- 
lator is Mr. Hans Frankel, who deserves the credit for a careful piece of work. 
The rendition of the Chinese is clear and accurate. We must then ascribe to 
elements beyond his contro] the fact that the total result seems so unreal. 
According to the preface ‘‘the two accounts of Meng’s life happily supplement 
each other.’’ I cannot find this true, nor even that they are individually co- 
herent. Frankel himself states that the episode of (following my own precept) 
Meng’s hiding under a bed is contradicted by the shorter biography. Suppose 
one begins with this episode, which shows that Meng tried to gain the favor of 
the emperor, or that powerful friends tried to gain it for him. He fails. The 
next episode has to do with another friend’s plan to present him at court. But 
what would be the point of trying to introduce him to an emperor who had al- 
ready seen him under very intimate conditions and booted him out? In any 
case, Meng is very lukewarm this time. He is having too good a time drinking. 
From this episode his character is interpreted as that of one completely in- 
different to worldly advancement. Yet the shorter biography gives him ambition 
enough to make a special trip to the capital to try for the examination. Both 
biographies use for this journey a word that properly describes a pleasure-trip, 
which seems to me to cast doubts on the earnestness of his intentions. The 
other place where I have reservations as to the translation is the account of 
his taking a job. Frankel says he ‘‘never rose higher in office for the rest of 
his life.’? Perhaps so. In an effort to find a consistent Meng I should like to 
have it ‘the died without going [to take the position].”’ 

It may well be that Meng was a most inconsistent person. Poets often are. 
And the translator has certainly done his part when he has accurately handled 
the Chinese sources, There is still, however, the process of interpretation to 
be undertaken, and a particular interpretation may affect in reverse the par- 
ticular form of the translation here and there. When all is said and done, Cali- 
fornia may congratulate itself on having Mr. Frankel, and Mr. Frankel may 
congratulate himself on having made such a team. 


GEORGE A, KENNEDY 
Yale University 
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Oeuvres Posthumes de Paul Pelliot, Mémoires sur les Coutumes du Cambodge 
de Tcheou Ta-Kouan, Version nouvelle suivie d’un commentaire inachevé, 
Paris: Librairie d’Amérique et d’Orient, 1951. 


In the second volume of the Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient 
there appeared an annotated translation of the Chen-la feng-t’u chi RMSE, 
a record of Khmer culture as observed by the Chinese Chou Ta-kuan M2, 
who visited Cambodia in 1296-1297 in the train of an embassy from the Ytian 
court. This translation was one of the first published works of a young man 
(Pelliot was 24 in 1902) who had in the previous year, at the instance of Louis 
Finot, been appointed first Professor of Chinese at the French School of the 
Far East. The present revised edition of this valuable study, from the pen of 
the fully matured scholar, has been achieved from manuscripts left by Pelliot 
and put into publishable form by George Coedés and Paul Demiéville. It ap- 
pears from internal evidence that Pelliot did no work on this translation after 
1924, and the commentary was left incomplete. To his own footnotes observa- 
tions by the editors have been added, especially with reference to Khmer ar- 
cheology and philology. 

The first part of this volume is devoted to the translation, without footnotes 
and without Chinese characters, being different in both of these respects from 
the version of 1902. Characters are abundant however in the commentary which 
follows. The most striking aspect of the new translation is that it shows more 
boldness and definition—more philological commitments—than its ancestor. 
Examples for comparison: 


posthumous version 1902 version 
*‘un centurion avec insigne au tigre’’ **hou-fou po-hou’’ ( RAFF ) 
‘Inde’? **mers d’occident’’ ( FG ) 
At the same time, some difficult passages are handled with more caution, e.g.: 
‘proche de la porte (?)’’ **a compter de la porte ex- 
térieur’’ (2/1) 
‘les toits(?)’’ “le corps de batiments’’ 
( BS ) 
Errors have been corrected and some emendations of the text made, e.g.: 
**Fou-kien”’ **Tonkin”’ 
“‘tournés vers les quatre points *‘tourné vers |’Quest’’ (em- 
cardinaux’’ ending F to JU) 


In many instances the translation has been improved, with changes important 
to culture history, e.g.: 


*feut créé |’administration du ‘fue chargé de policier le 
Champa”’ Champa”? ( #84 3x ) 
*‘chaque porte est double’’ “‘chacune flanquée de deux 


portes latérales’”’ (MME ) 
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‘*tour de bronze’”’ “tour de cuivre’’ ( #3# ) 
**des tuiles d’argile’’ “fen terre’ (--X ) 


Occasionally the best possible translation has not been attained. Thus A® 
is rendered by ‘‘ont les épaules nues,’’ a version evidently based on the glosses 
to the Li chi, but more probably the expression means ‘‘stripped [to the waist..’’ 
For BEJEIZ, Pelliot gives ‘‘des peaux de cerfs ou daims.’’ ‘‘Daims’’ apparently 
follows Couvreur’s dictionary, but ‘‘chevrotins’’ would be better. if4) $ is 
translated ‘‘les maisons nobles,’ although the reference is more to governing 
than to noble classes. In the account of Khmer festivals, #i<7kKRM ERY 
becomes ‘‘on apparte de |’eau (?) et en compagnie du souverain on les lave (?).”’ 
More probable: ‘‘all are escorted to the water, and they bathe their bodies 
along with the Lord of the Country.’’ Aside from such minutiae, however, the 
skill and erudition of the translator are apparent in every line. 

The second part of the volume is a commentary, which is in turn divided 
into four parts: 

1. This section amplifies and modifies what Pelliot wrote earlier about 
variant editions of the text and their filiation. The descent of the seven mod- 
ern editions from the primitive text of the now vanished 14th century Shuo fu 
wFb, through the Ku-chin shuo-hai H4-Ri¥ of the 16th century, to the later 
Shuo fu and other editions is shown, along with the admirably detailed biblio- 
graphical analysis so typical of Pelliot. 

2. Here Pelliot revises his earlier belief that the Ch’eng-chai tsa-chi @URERG 
was the work of Chou Ta-kuan. The author proves to have been Lin K’un #*ip. 
A preface by Chou Ta-kuan is here translated. 

3. A linguistic section follows, devoted to Chou Ta-kuan’s transcriptions 
of Khmer words. Pelliot’s problem was complicated by the fact that he had to 
use the ‘Ancient Chinese’’ reconstructions from Karlgren’s Analytic Diction- 
ary of Chinese and Sino-] apanese, which are not right for the late 13th century. 
He suggests that Chou’s interpreters in Cambodia were Cantonese, so that his 
renderings of Cambodian words should not be explained in terms of the simpli- 
fied pronunciation of North China. We observe here the use of words in the 
“entering tone,’’ i.e. with final consonant actually or historically, to represent 
the initial consonant of a cluster, e.g.: ¥ H po-lan, *b’uat-lam, for Khmer 
*bram. Particularly ingenious is the hypothesis which explains Chen-la ae 
(*tsién-lap), the old Chinese name of Cambodia, as *Cin-rap ‘‘The Chinese 
overcome,’’ and the later form Chan-la iff (*tSia@m-lap) as *Cam-rap ‘‘The 
Chams overcome,’’ both on the analogy of the modern place-name Siem Reap 
“The Siamese overcome.” — 

4, The final section of the commentary contains annotations to the text, 
probably designed as footnotes. These carry the reader only down through the 
Introduction and first three sections, there being 46 sections in all. 

Some misprints were observed: 


p. 73 — S omitted from book-title in last line of footnote. 
p. 98 — #G in error for FA. 
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p. 104 — Hi for MH; 
p. 107 — bid for hii . 
p. 161 — (kiap-pudi) should appear after kie-pet, not after kie-po-so. 


All students of Southeast Asia should have this book. 
EDWARD SCHAFER 


_ University of California 


Revolution in China, By CHARLES PATRICK FITZGERALD. New York: Frederick 
A, Praeger, Inc., Publishers, 1952. ix, 289. $4.50. 

Formosa Under Chinese Nationalist Rule. By FRED W. RIGGS. Issued under the 
auspices of the American Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc. New York: 
The MacMillan Company, 1952, ix, 195. $2.75. 

Report from Formosa. By H.MACLEAR BATE. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1952. 290. $3.50. 


American thinking on China needs to be jarred loose from the sterotyped 
patterns into which it has been forced by the pressures of partisan debate. 
Much help can be secured from observers in English-speaking lands abroad 
who, while sharing our democratic values and beliefs, look upon our actions 
with a detachment no longer possible for most of us. Professor Fitzgerald, 
former resident of China, student of Chinese civilization and language, one- 
time cultural attache at the British Embassy in Peiping (1946-1950), and pres- 
ently teacher at the Australian National University, is in a position to offer 
such help. The theme of his latest book is simple and straightforward; the 
Chinese revolution is the product of China’s own society. It has passed through 
three stages: 1. the crumbling of the old order, resulting from internal elements 
of instability but precipitated by the agency of Western imperialism, 2. the 
search for a new pattern of society, and 3, the reappearance of the fundamen- 
tal concepts of Chinese society (hierarchy and orthodox doctrine) in a form 
fitted to a changed world. 

The revolution of 1911-12 brought an end to imperial rule, but in itself did 
not accomplish much. The misguided attempt to establish a constitutional gov- 
ernment patterned on Western ideas failed. Democracy was discredited and 
cast away, as China suffered the disasters of warlordism. The success of the 
1926-27 revolution resulted from the union of both intellectuals and peasants 
behind the movement. ‘‘It can hardly be doubted that had this union persisted 
the Chinese Revolution might then and there have been carried to its conclu- 
sion, the power of the foreigner broken, the landlords tamed, and the military 
despots destroyed and independence truly achieved.’’ (p. 56) But the union 
was destroyed. The Kuomintang failed to solve the land problem and the peas- 
ants were won by the Communists. For a time the intellectuals remained loyal 
to the Nationalist regime, impressed by its achievements and hopeful of fur- 
ther progress. But the regime failed to complete the revolution, and thereby 
brought its own downfall. By 1945 the intellectuals were lost. Fearing civil 
war more than communism, they turned from the Kuomintang. Since the Nation- 
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alist forces did not possess the material strength to crush the Communists, 
the only possibility of peace lay in the reconciliation of the two protagonists. 
But ‘‘Coalition government as understood in the West was impossible in a 
situation where parties were armies and no right of legal opposition tolerated.”’ 
(p. 92) Communist victory followed easily. Once again, the ancient rule of 
Chinese history had been proved true, that only with the support of both the 
peasants and the scholars can revolution in China succeed, 

To this point Professor Fitzgerald’s interpretation of the revolution appears 
to be based upon the detachment of objective observation. But from here on it 
assumes the shades of that peculiar form of detachment which seems to call 
upon its possessor to judge with the most critical eye the motivations and 
aims of the United States while accepting or explaining away those of the 
Soviet Union and the Communist leadership of China, Wherever such a stand- 
ard is applied, as it is in the concluding sections of this book, the author 
patently is apologist rather than scholar. In relating the Chinese revolution 
to external factors, Professor Fitzgerald explains that he is interpreting the 
situation as it appears to the Chinese people. But he does so in a manner 
which suggests that he accepts this point of view. Thus he declares that the 
conquest and occupation of Japan have put the United States in the imperial- 
istic role once exercised by that former enemy, whether this suits American 
traditions or not. The American people initially attempted to avoid the logic 
of this power situation, declining to enter into full scale intervention in the 
Chinese civil war, but inexorable events propelled them forward into interven- 
tion in Korea, protection of the Kuomintang remnant on Formosa, and aid to 
France in Indo-China. Thus in the eyes of the Chinese Communists America 
is the sworn and implacable enemy. But from the Russians, they have nothing 
to fear. ‘‘Russia is a European power. Siberia is the most distant part of her 
domains. Manchuria is still farther. She has no need to dominate Manchuria in 
order to defend Siberia; at best all she needs is the railways across to Vladi- 
vostok.... It is thus possible for Russia to accept a limited aim in the Far 
East.... It is not easy to make any Chinese feel that the Soviet is a threat 
in the way that Japan was a threat.’’ (p. 232-3) Professor Fitzgerald con- 
cludes that there are no basic conflicts with Russian aims with respect to the 
Sino-Russian frontier, Manchuria, Korea, and Japan. But American support of 
Chiang on Formosa and of the French in Indo-China do present basic conflicts. 
Accordingly, Professor Fitzgerald does not anticipate any break in the close 
association of the Chinese Communists with the Soviet Union. He reasons 
that neither the present cold war nor a possible general world conflagration is 
likely to bring an end to the Communist regime. The future depends on the 
success with which the Communists can continue to satisfy both peasants and 
scholars. Professor Fitzgerald does not mention the not inconsiderable evi- 
dence that these two elements already are no longer satisfied, if ever they were. 

But what of the Nationalists on Formosa? Professor Fitzgerald holds that 
this regime exists only as a consequence of American recognition and aid. 
It is detested by the Formosans and is unlikely to secure any real support for 
a restoration of its rule on the mainland, .Messrs. Riggs and Bate address 
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themselves directly to an evaluation of the Nationalist government as it has 
developed on the island. The former, a onetime resident of China, now with 
the Public Administration Clearing House, writes from a careful study of doc- 
umentary material, much of it from Nationalist sources. His account is a dis- 
passionate and objective analysis of such information as is available in this 
form. The latter, a British journalist, bases his report upon a forty day visit 
to Formosa. He is interested in the exotic, colorful and dramatic. Both authors 
indicate that the Nationalists have made considerable progress after a very 
poor start, much of it the result of American guidance and aid. Neither is able 
to give much conclusive information concerning the exact worth of Chiang’s 
military and material strength, and his prospects. 
JOHN W. MASLAND 


Dartmouth College 


A Documentary History of Chinese Communism, By CONRAD BRANDT, BENJA- 
MIN SCHWARTZ, and JOHN K. FAIRBANK. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1952. 552. Reference notes, bibliography, glossary, and index, 
$7.50. 


An understanding and analysis of Chinese Communism, so important to us, 
depends on the most careful documentation of recent Chinese development. 
The volume of translations of Chinese Communist documents brought out by 
Messrs. Brandt, Schwartz and Fairbank provides such a needed documentary 
basis. It is a major contribution to our knowledge on Chinese Communism and 
a standard work of greatest value to any student in the field. 

As a basis for their work the authors selected forty Chinese Communist doc- 
uments. The documents cover the period from the very beginning of the estab- 
lishment of the Chinese Communist Party in 1921—or rather 1922 as there is 
no document available of the first congress in 1921—to the organic law of the 
Communist-controlled government set up on September 27, 1949. This whole 
history is divided into six periods and organized into seven sections with the 
Yenan period from 1935 to 1945 subdivided into two sections, one dealing with 
the united front and the other with ideology and party affairs, The documents 
are introduced by twenty-four ‘‘commentaries’’ which give the background of 
the historical development and an explanation of the specific problems and 
conditions necessary for an understanding of the importance of the documents. 
There is also a general introduction, a short chronology of the Communist 
movement, a conclusion and bibliographies of the documents and of additional 
works cited, a glossary and an index. The whole work is thus well prepared 
as a useful tool for study. 

Aside from the documents themselves the main value of this publication to 
this reviewer lies in the commentaries which ably represent an outline de- 
scription of the developments and a discussion of some of the main problems 
involved. From this discussion and from the documents themselves it is evi- 
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dent that the so-called theories behind the developing Communist policy are 
nothing but endeavors to squeeze the facts of actual party strategy and tac- 
tics in China somehow into a dogma of historical development which was de- 
rived from original Marxist theory but had become in Communist hands in Mos- / 
cow nothing but a tool to justify and enforce party dictatorship. This develop- 
ment which had started with Lenin and was expanded by Stalin has come to 
its final stage of perversion in Communist China. As stated in commentary P 
(p. 320) in order to make the Chinese Communist Party a vanguard of the pro- 
letariat, it was necessary to make ‘‘a total inversion of certain Marxist pre- , 
suppositions. Instead of deducing ideological tendencies from class affilia- ( 
tions, it now becomes necessary to deduce class affiliations from ideological 
tendencies.’’ Having no proletarian base, the Communists were forced into a 
situation where ‘‘purity of belief becomes the criterion of class purity.’’ Lenin 
had created his power tool, the party machine, under the theoretical pretext 
that it was the vanguard of the industrial proletariat. This supposed vanguard 
became now in China the clearest case of abstract power. It was nothing but 
“‘a tightly organized, highly disciplined community—or elite corps—of be- 
lievers which bases itself and rises to power on the dynamism of mass dis- 
content’’ and ‘*The mass basis of the movement can be furnished by the peas- 
antry just as effectively as by the industrial proletariat.’’ 

The commentaries also indicate over and over again the way in which this | 
dogma was made in Moscow, It was the Communist International that trans- 
mitted the doctrinal decisions of the party leadership to the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders who had to carry them out as ordered. That was true at least 
for the whole period until Mao emerged strong enough to become himself a 
i spokesman for the Stalinist line. In view of this importance of the Communist 
International resolutions for the documents published in this book, it is per- 
haps regrettable that not more is given of this Communist Intemational material 
itself to which the authors so frequently refer. 

When Mao finally succeeded in establishing his own interpretive authority 
he was careful to follow, all along the line, the Stalinist version of the faith. 
As commentary M on the significance of Mao’s new democracy points out (p. 
261 and 262), the content of Mao’s new democracy was nothing but a restate- | 
ment of Stalin’s line in the battle against Trotsky and that “essentially his | 
statement adds nothing new in the realm of theory.’’ That does not mean, how- , 
ever, that the Chinese Communists and others have not made a great to-do | 
about the supposed originality of the new democracy and Mao’s theory or / 
“thought”? (see for instance document 26 p. 289). This claim of originality 
has in itself some importance as is pointed out in commentary M. One may be ‘ 
doubtful though whether through it the Chinese Communist movement during 
the Yenan period ‘‘most boldly asserted its own personality in all spheres of 
activity, developed its own ingenious techniques, and most vigorously as- 
serted its national character.’’ It seems to this reviewer that the main im- 
portance of this claim as of all these so-called theoretical writings was the | 
establishment of Mao’s personal power in a ruthless battle against right and 
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left ‘‘deviationists.’’ For this he used the so-called Cheng Feng movement 
during the Yenan period, building up from the basis of personal power and 
machine control he had laid since the establishment of the Soviets in Kiangsi 
, in 1931. The myth of originality and doctrinaire infallibility was a useful and 
necessary part of this build-up just as a similar myth was used by his model 
Stalin with whom Mao seems to have a great deal in common. 

That Mao was interested in power rather than in principle can be seen from 
his whole success story. Mao had realized early the importance of the peas- 
ants as a tool of revolutionary seizure of power. Again this was not his dis- 
covery but had been pointed out by Lenin and later by Stalin (p. 127). The 
Soviet Russian leaders had developed the theory that the use of a program of 
peasant uprising, which Lenin had taken in toto from the Russian Socialist 
Revolutionaries in 1917, was a most important help to the Proletarian World 
Revolution. To be sure this peasant revolution had to be carried out under the 
leadership of the working class. These same ideas were then echoed by the 
Chinese Communist Party (see especially document 11, The Political Resolu- 
tions of the Sixth National Congress of the CCP, September 1928.) The Chi- 
nese Communist Revolution which was to ‘‘lessen the imperialist pressure 
on Soviet Russia, and on the workers of other countries, thus helping to push 
the advance of the Proletarian World Revolution’’ was in its first stage, ‘‘bour- 
geois democratic’’ (p. 130). The peasantry was thought of as ‘“‘the most re- 
liable ally of the proletariat in the general revolutionary front of China’? (p. 
148). But there was no question that ‘‘full attention should be paid to the 
labor movement, especially to industrial workers. Only thus can the leader- 
ship of the working class over the peasantry be strengthened’’ (p. 150). What 
was different in China, however, was the obvious fact of the disproportion be- 
tween the huge mass of peasantry and the insignificantly small labor force. 

It was his recognition of this situation which Mao used for his rise to power. 
At the decisive moment in 1927, after the failure of the cooperative policy 
with the Kuomintang, Mao was shrewd enough and genuinely interested enough, 
to select for himself the peasant side of this so-called combined revolution, 
leaving Li Li-san to flounder on the non-existent proletarian wing. 

The -theoretieat-time was clearly nothing but atool-of-pewer. As is pointed 
out by the commentary, the party line as transmitted by the Communist Inter- 
national had to be infallible and when things went wrong it was never the line 
nor the leadership at the top but the local executioners of the policy who were 
held responsible (p. 101). Li Li-san, who had only carried out the Communist 
International directives, was accused in 1931 of ‘‘deviationism’’ and ‘‘putsch- 
ism’’ and of being a Trotskyite when he had only tried to hold up his end of 
the bargain (p. 136 and commentary H and I). 

The practical result for Communist leaders was that as long as one was not 
at the top laying down this infallible line, one had to how! with the wolves. 
This is most interesting!y demonstrated in the crisis of 1927. The failure of 
the cooperative period led to the defeat of the original party leader Chen Tu- 
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hsiu by a number of other communist leaders who had themselves followed the 
same line which now was attacked as ‘‘opportunistic.’”? As the commentary 
points out (p. 99-100), the condemnation of opportunism included the very 
policies of the men who carried the attack but wisely omitted the fact of their 
own responsibility. The only objection of this reviewer is the authors’ deli-/ 
cate handling of the personal role of Mao Tse-tung. Mao had already pre? 
viously stressed the importance of the peasant section in his famous Hunan 
report (document 7), None the less, as chairman of the National Peasant Fed- 
eration, he participated in the party line later to be attacked as opportunistic. 
It is hard to see why he alone is honored in the commentary with an excuse 
for this double-dealing. When the authors declare that Mao ‘‘may be presumed 
to have given his formal approval to directives which were probably contrary 
to his convictions’’ and that ‘‘such action may be regarded as merely good 
party discipline; but it should also be noted that throughout the critical years 
of his rise to power, Mao proved a master in the art of sham compromise—the 
art which the Chinese describe as ‘open respect, hidden rebellion,’’’ one 
can’t help being startled by their extraordinary feat of gaining insight into 
Mao’s thinking. (p. 100) Mao’s actual directive, to establish ‘‘self-governing 
bodies in the rural areas in order to consolidate the victory secured by the 
peasants and eliminate the anarchic conditions prevailing in the villages’’ 
(p. 112), could perhaps be interpreted as rather strong for only ‘‘formal 
approval.” 

The work on this documentary publication was completed in June, 1950. 
At that time the speed-up of Communist policy under the so-called ‘‘Three 
Anti’? and ‘Five Anti’? movements and the ‘Brain Washing’’ of the intellec- 
tuals had not yet really begun. This may account for the authors’ statements 
in the conclusion dealing with the alleged difference in the Chinese Com- 
munists’ record as opposed to the beginning years of Russian Communism. 
The authors’ belief in the absence of destruction through purges and the es- 
teem which the Communists are supposed to have given the Chinese scholar 
have been utterly disproved since, if indeed there was ever any reason for it. 
The Chinese Communist group has indicated that if there is any, difference 
between them and their Russian masters, it is on the side of greater ruthless- 
ness and the application of greater skill in the attempted destruction of in- 
dependent thinking. This need not be a special Chinese trait but can rather 
be regarded as a logical development of the Communist system itself. 

Taken as a whole, the forty documents represented here are very well se- 
lected. Among them there are several that were not generally known or avail- 
able even in their original Chinese form. They give a continuous and revealing 
story of the Communist development to the student of China as well as the 
larger interested public. The authors are to be congratulated on their plan and 
on the resulting documentary source book which they have given us. 


FRANZ MICHAEL 
University of Washington 
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Kuomintang and Chinese Communist Elites. By ROBERT C. NORTH with the 
collaboration of ITHIEL DE SOLA POOL. Introduction by JOHN K. FAIR- 
BANK. Hoover Institute Studies, Series B: Elite Studies, No. 8 Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1952. vii, 130 p. $1.50 (paper). 


Mr. North and his collaborator have valiantly tried to apply statistical meth- 
ods of inquiry to analysis of the changing fortunes of ‘‘elites’’ within the 
Kuomintang and the Chinese Communist Party, apparently hoping to establish 
more reliable causal relationships than those yielded by conventional schol- 
arship, partisan historiography and untested dialectical hypotheses. The re- 
sult is something less than an unqualified success, but students of contempo- 
rary China should be glad that the experiment was undertaken. The monograph 
brings together many loose ends, sets a line-of-departure for further research, 
and reports an important volume of factual material about the Kuomintang and 
the CCP derived in part from the resources of the Hoover Institute. If its con- 
clusions are of doubtful statistical validity, or have only a marginal value, a 
large part of these failures may be attributed to the unsatisfactory condition 
of the raw data. Chinese statistical methods have not kept pace with progress 
elsewhere (to say the very least); the reluctance of Chinese political person- 
alities to express themselves in direct, exact and specific terms has long 
been a bane of ‘“‘scientific’? Western scholarship; much that we know about 
China’s revolutionists (and revolutionary conspirators) is derived from ex 
parte testimony that cannot be verified by independent inquiry; and the notion 
persists in China that facts and situations speak more loudly than their ex- 
planations and rationalizations. The ABC’s are to be spelled out only for 
dullards; but without an abundance of ABC’s the statistician cannot operate 
very profitably. 

Mr. North gallantly accepts overall responsibility for this monograph, but 
attributes ‘‘by far the greater share of credit [and responsibility?] for the 
quantitative findings’’ to Ithiel de Sola Pool, especially for Chapter IV (pp. 
46-84), where the principal concentration of statistical tables and maps oc- 
curs. Yet the collaboration and co-responsibility of Mr. North and Dr. Pool 
occur under the aegis of a ‘‘research’’ hierarchy that organized, financed, and 
obviously prescribed the standard concepts underlying the entire ‘Elite Se- 
ries’’ of the Hoover Institute. Such team enterprises so thoroughly diffuse 
credit and responsibility that neither can knowledgeably be allocated to 
individuals. 

Since the Kuomintang and the CCP ‘‘have interacted in such a complicated 
fashion that it is almost impossible to isolate the growth and decay of one 
from the development of the other’’ (p. 1), Mr. North introduces the subject 
with well-constructed descriptions of the leadership elites within each party. 
The too-scant treatment of the Kuomintang (10 pages) centers around the his- 
tory of the six Central Executive Committees of 1924-1929, and pointfully 
summarizes Chiang Kai-shek’s rise to leadership of the Kuomintang elite 
(defined, for these purposes, as the collective membership of several CEC’s). 
The more complex story of Mao Tse-tung’s ascendancy within the CCP hier- 
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archy is reported in a longer chapter (25 pages) based in part on unused or 
original sources. This is a genuine contribution to the literature of the sub- 
ject, whose importance would have been enhanced had not so long an interval 
elapsed between completion of the manuscript and the date of publication. 

From such substantial historiography as this, we are diverted by the formi- 
dable Chapter IV, with its eye-filling array of 32 statistical tables and 2 sta- 
tistical maps—i.e., tables and maps at the rate of 0.87 per page—in which 
the ‘‘social characteristics’’ of the two party elites are compared and con- 
trasted, These materials establish some important points of similarity and 
contrast on such matters as social origin (father’s status), age, geographical 
distribution, previous careers, party career services, and educational back- 
grounds. Approximately one-half of the tables bear upon the social composi- 
tion and changing character of cliques within the Kuomintang (unaccompanied 
by comparable evaluations of CCP or of clique tendencies within that party). 
The generalized summation of ‘‘common characteristics’’ of both party elites 
has substantial validity and will enlighten remaining pedants who may iden- 
tify the proletarian advocacies of the CCP elite with its (non-existent) pro- 
letarian or lower-class derivation. But this brief review cannot aspire to sum- 
marize adequately or faithfully all of the detailed statistical ‘‘findings’’: 
the data are too complex, the categories of statistical analysis are often in- 
tricate, the principal conclusions are extensively qualified, and some tabula- 
tions tend to resist sharp definition. The professional reader will find many 
uses for some of the raw and refined statistical material; and if he rejects 
some or all of the statistical conclusions, he will still be able to reach some 
basis for interpretation of the Chinese scene from an inspection of the data. 
A good deal of ingenuity and imaginative thought have been applied to the 
material by the author and his collaborator, and the serious student will find 
the approach stimulating and challenging. 

This reviewer finds himself unable to accept many of the conclusions al- 
legedly based on the statistical analysis because sound canons of statistical 
method have not been observed and certain conclusions are asserted without 
being correlated with the data, The fault may rest more with the data than with 
the author and his collaborator, but the latter should have been more cautious 
in suggesting conclusions from incomplete and often unreliable data. The data 
are of uneven texture, and have not been appropriately corrected or weighted; 
data about one elite in one period of time may be analyzed against data of 
greater or less reliability pertaining to the other elite at a different time; con- 
clusions concerning entire groups are suggested from an analysis of data 
compiled for only certain members of the group, when there is no assurance 
that the sample is fully representative; the definition of the respective ‘‘elites”’ 
is susceptible to serious challenge; certain criteria of achievement, used as a 
standard for analysis, are arbitrary or unrealistic; and the ascertained social 
characteristics of the party elites are assumed to be the principal determi- 
nants of the action of the respective political parties. Basic conclusions are 
asserted with respect to the changing social composition of the two parties 
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and to general party policies and methods, as well as upon their eventual 
prospects for revolutionary victory (p. 84); while these are interesting, and 
may even be true, their accuracy is by no means validated by the statistical 
examination of data concerning the experiences and social backgrounds of 
members of the party elites. 

A good deal could be said to illustrate these comments, but we have space 
for only a few examples. An attempt is made to correlate the “‘success’’ of 
members of the Politburo of the CCP with ‘‘father’s occupation’’ (pp. 82-83). 
The arbitrary criterion of ‘‘success’’ is the number of times a Politburocrat’s 
Mame appears on the several tentative lists of Politburo membership. Thus 
Ch’i Ch’iu-pai, who served in four successive Politburos in the four years 
between 1927 and 1931, has his ‘‘success’’ equated to that of Mao Tse-tung, 
who has served in four Politburos for 18 successive years, who survived the 
purge, and who has manifested qualities of leadership in positions of respon- 
sibility to which Ch’ti could not possibly aspire. Yet we find a tortured ex- 
planation of the gap between ‘‘most successful’’ Politburocrats (selected four 
or more times) and ‘“‘less successful’’ Politburocrats (selected three times, 
only) that confuses rather than clarifies the problem. In defining the ‘‘elites,’’ 
the Kuomintang is represented by members of three CEC’s constituted be- 
tween 1924 and 1929 (about whom the principal source of political information 
is a captured Chinese Communist intelligence report of somewhat doubtful 
veracity), and, for some purposes, by the members of all CEC’s between 1924 
and 1945. On the CCP side, the ‘‘elite’’ consists of all 42 members of the 
Politburo or assimilees through the period 1921-1945; and, for some purposes, 
the members of the Central Committee formed in 1945. Certainly the Kuomin- 
tang CEC’s did not comprise a leadership elite whose members stood in the 
clearly defined relationships to co-members, superiors and inferiors, that can 
be ascertained within the CCP ‘“‘elite.’? The CEC of 1924 even included six 
members of the CCP, whose records in that capacity are analyzed as though 
they belonged to the Kuomintang elite! The many affiliating warlords and 
political half-breeds whose names appear on formal CEC lists but who did not 
associate with the Kuomintang party organization as working leaders receive 
the same consideration as members of that party’s elite as is given to those 
who worked within the party organization and controlled or influenced its 
destinies. Eliteship shadings within the Politburo and Central Committee of 
the CCP are more continuous and subtle than those within the Kuomintang 
“‘elite,’? and hence different members of the elite had differing degrees of 
power, influence and authority (cf. ‘‘democratic’’ centralism). These important 
qualitative factors are totally neglected. We will grant that the problem of 
weighting these for the purpose of significant statistical treatment is a formi- 
dable and perhaps insoluble one; but, in the absence of realistic evaluation 
that takes account of the way Chinese political parties operate, the present 
statistical formulations will remain faulty, inconclusive, and lacking in sub- 
stantial prerequisites for validity. 
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The monograph under review invites this type of comment because principal 
conclusions are asserted to be directly related to persuasive statistical evi- 
dence. That this may not always be the case does not deny that the monograph 
contains much that is useful, suggestive and informative. Mr. North has ren- 
dered all of us a great service by opening new and suggestive lines for our 
future investigation and research. 


H, ARTHUR STEINER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution, By HAROLD R. ISAACS. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1951. xv, 382. $5.00. 

Russia and Asia, By A, LOBANOV-ROSTOVSKY. Ann Arbor: The George Wahr 
Publishing Company, 1951. v, 342. $4.00. 


Mr. Isaacs’ book is the first revision of the earlier work, published in Eng- 
land in 1938 with an introduction by Trotsky. The author informs his readers 
that he has not basically altered the text of the new edition from the previous 
one, but has replaced three chapters in the original edition which described 
the developments from 1927 to 1937 with two new chapters which attempt to 
show the impact of the Chinese Revolution on the two and a half decades 
which have passed since the Revolution. This new edition still reflects the 
Trotsky line on the Chinese Revolution. Mr. Isaacs points out what he con- 
siders to be the importance of the ‘‘urban-centered democracy in China,’’ 
which was, in his opinion, the sole hope for China. 

The author begins his book with an analysis of China’s recent historical 
development on the basis of a strictly economic interpretation, emphasizing 
the ‘‘feudal relations’’ in China and the role of Western imperialism in denying 
the development of a modern China. Quoting extensively from studies on Chi- 
nese land tenure made by Chen Han-seng, which in Isaacs’ opinion, proved 
that a large majority of the peasant population was either ‘‘entirely landless 
or land hungry,’’ Mr. Isaacs proceeds to delineate the problem of the op- 
pressed Chinese peasantry. On this subject, it is interesting to note that he 
does not use the studies of J. Lossing Buck, except for listing one title in his 
bibliography, which in the reviewer’s opinion, present a more objective state- 
ment of the statistics on Chinese land ownership (particularly, Buck’s Land 
Utilization in China, Chicago, 1937) than given by Chen Han-seng, now re- 
ported to be an official of the Chinese Communist Government. 

The author points out how Chinese labor unions were, after World War I, 
the hope for China in bringing about a regeneration of the country. This posi- 
tion which was the subject of considerable debate between Trotsky and Stalin, 
is challenged by people who are not Stalinists. Isaacs argues also that it was 
a great tragedy in the Chinese Revolution for the Chinese Communists who 
were committed to alliance with this incipient urban proletariat to join with 
the Kuomintang. In his words, ‘‘the tragedy of the Chinese Revolution in 1927 
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was the Russian-made debacle that imposed upon China the heavy burden of 
the Kuomintang Regime.’’ (p. xi.) In the reviewer’s opinion, the author ideal- 
izes the Chinese urban proletariat. Isaacs’ argument is that the Chinese Rev- 
olution was necessary in order to solve the agrarian problem and the agrarian 
problem could not be solved by the Chinese ruling class. The urban class, 
therefore, had to take it upon itself to solve the agrarian problem. The urban 
workers attempted to solve this problem but Soviet Russia intervened and 
“blindly defeating its own purposes, prevented this movement from breaking 
clear of the hold of the exploiting classes. As a result, the Chinese revolution 
was halted in its forward surge, the new organizations of the people were 
shattered, their leaders cut down. Such was the cruel irony, such was the 
tragedy of the Chinese Revolution.’’ (p. 52.) With this frame of reference the 
story is told, chapter and verse. Naturally, the arrangement of facts substan- 
tiates the hypothesis of the author. 

Persons other than Stalinists or Soviet apologists disagree with Mr. Isaacs’ 
interpretation of the Chinese Revolution. The assumption that the urban pro- 
letariat was advanced enough to lead the Chinese peasantry in a revolution 
has not been substantiated by contemporary scholarship on the history of the 
Chinese Revolution. Both Trotsky and his admirer, Harold Isaacs, have over- 
estimated the power of the urban workers in China to lead a revolution. Trotsky 
mistakenly extended to China the pattern of the Russian Revolution in which 
a small but disciplined urban proletariat played a key role. 

Mr. Isaacs sees the history of China through the colored glasses of Marxist 
analysis. In his chapter, ‘‘The World Crisis: The Russian Impact,’’ he classi- 
fies the problem of China in the same way as those of other areas of tension 
in the world. He views the economic forces of imperialism as motivating con- 
flict between nations. This concept, in the opinion of the reviewer, is much 
overworked and cannot be substantiated by contemporary scholarship in inter- 
national politics for the reason that there are political factors in the struggle 
between nations for power. These factors as well as economic forces con- 
tribute immensely to the development of international tensions. 

Isaacs tends to see Lenin and Trotsky in other than authoritarian cloaks. 
In Isaacs’ words, ‘‘neither Lenin nor Trotsky could be described as Liberal 
Democrats. But neither were they authoritarian monsters.’’ (p. 39). Isaacs 
does not approve of the history of the Soviet Union nor of that of China since 
the increase in power of Stalin in Russia which, as he says, has turned the 
country’’ into a vast prison camp and over mountains of dead and living bodies 
climbed to super power,’’ and China, through association with Russia, has 
gone ‘‘on down the blind alley of totalitarianism.” (p. 322.) 

Professor Lobanov-Rostovsky’s Russia and Asia is, like The Tragedy of 
the Chinese Revolution, a re-publication of .an earlier edition of 1933, with 
the body of the text remaining intact except for revisions to bring it up to 
date. The advantage of this book over other works on Russia and Asia is that 
it devotes considerable space to the historical developments preceding the 
Soviet period. Over eighty per cent of the book deals with Imperial Russia’s 
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relations with Asia. Another valuable aspect of this book is that it also gives 
considerable space to Russian relations with the Near and Middle East and 
Central Asia. If the author had used more Russian sources which were cer- 
tainly available to him because of his linguistic knowledge, the book would 
have been considerably enriched. In spite of this weakness, the book will 
continue to be, like its earlier edition, a standard reference on the subject. 


} WILLIAM B. BALLIS 
University of Washington 


Public Administration in Hong Kong, By SIR CHARLES COLLINS. Published 
in co-operation with the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. London and New York: Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, 1952. ix, 189. $3.00. 


The author describes with considerable historical detail the development 
of the government of Hong Kong from its establishment in 1841 to the present 
time. Great Britain was anxious to obtain an island from which trade could be 
carried on without the interference and occasionally the danger which char- 
acterised the foreign settlement at Canton. At first however the British Gov- 
ernment was far from enthusiastic about Hong Kong, and for some years it was 
uncertain whether the island would be retained. The rapid growth of trade and 
population removed al] doubts, and in 1843 Hong Kong was created a Crown 
Colony. 

The essence of this system is that legally all power and responsibility— 
executive, financial and legislative—is vested in the Governor, subject to the 
final authority of the Colonial Office. Gradually a minority of unofficial or 
popular members were added to the officials who made up the Executive and 
Legislative Councils. They were appointed by the Governor from the Euro- 
pean, British, Chinese and Portuguese communities, but their role has been 
purely advisory since the official majority on the Councils is required to sup- 
port the Governor’s policy. During the past two generations the Governors have 
been increasingly unwilling to use their legal powers and have evolved an 
illogical but successful compound of benevolent autocracy and government 
by consent. There has been a marked trend to disarm popular opposition by 
agreed compromises, and it is to be regretted that the author did not deal more 
fully with this important change. Since World War II plans have been under 
consideration for substituting an unofficial and partially elected majority in 
the Legislative Council. The difficulty is to discover a satisfactory electorate 
since about 80% of the population are Chinese citizens who only remain a few 
years in the Colony. 

The basic problem has always been to reconcile an administration with 
Western standards and a predominantly Chinese population which has a mark- 
edly different view of the functions and character of government. This has 
necessitated a continuing process of ascertaining the wishes and grievances 
of the Chinese and where possible evolving a compromise. To some extent 
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this has been done through the Chinese representatives in the Councils. Prin- 
cipally however it has been effected through the Secretary for Chinese Affairs 
and his European Assistants, and also through such quasi-official bodies of 
leading Chinese as the District Watch Force Committee. Their influence has 
been much greater than their ostensibly minor functions would indicate. Apart 
from pre-war Malaya no other British Colony seems to have evolved such a 
complicated yet decidedly effective machinery for maintaining liaison between 
the administration and the population. One could have wished that considera- 
tions of space had permitted a fuller treatment of this topic. 

Hong Kong finance follows the typical colonial pattern. For the first twenty 
years of its history expenditure exceeded revenue, and the deficit was paid 
by Great Britain. The imperial treasury was notably unenthusiastic, and rigor- 
ous economy in personnel and functions was enforced on the colonial adminis- 
tration. From about the 1860’s onwards revenue expanded, but was inadequate 
to meet the expansion of the social services. The author points out that Hong 
Kong has had a special difficulty because its free trade policy has precluded 
the use of such normal sources of revenue as import duties. The post-war so- 
lution is that the United Kingdom taxpayer should pay the difference between 
the desirable and the attainable. 

Altogether this is a valuable and well written study of British colonial ad- 
ministration. The critical bibliography deserves special mention. 


LENNOX A. MILLS 


University of Minnesota 


Shintei Heian-cho bungaku-shi #i] PREABCM¥ (A history of Heian literature, 
newly revised), By IGARASHI CHIKARA fit). Tokyo: Tokyo-do, 1950. 
2 vols., 17 + 462 + 8 p. and 14 + 506+ 10 p. 


The death in 1947 of Professor Igarashi Chikara not only deprived the world 
of Japanese literary criticism of one of its chief figures, but made impossible 
his intended revision of A history of Heian literature.’ Mr. Ishimaru Hisashi, 
who was entrusted with the preparation of this revised edition, confined him- 
self for the most part to changes indicated in the copy of the original edition 
used by Igarashi in his lectures at Waseda University. There may indeed be 
“‘several dozen’’ such changes as Ishimaru asserts, but the 1950 edition is 
essentially the same book as the 1937-39 original, and owners of the earlier 
edition would be ill-advised to make an additional purchase. 

Igarashi declared in his preface, ‘‘Every single word in this book has been 
written by the author’’ (l:vi). This statement may appear quite gratuitous to 
many Western readers. ‘‘Of course,’’ we may say, ‘‘who but Igarashi would 
write Igarashi’s history?’’ But authorship is not always so evident in Japan 
where, in recent years especially, impoverished professors have resorted to 


‘It seems likely that Igarashi contemplated adding a third volume on later Heian 
literature. (See 2:449.) 
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the device of publishing a dozen or more volumes a year, most of them written 
by younger colleagues or students who are thanked in the preface for their 
‘‘trouble.’? The story is told of a Japanese professor who, when asked about 
the meaning of a statement in one of his books, replied, ‘‘I have no idea—I 
never saw it before.’”’? Let the reader beware, then, of books by celebrated 
professors! 

With Igarashi, however,. we are on safe ground, and his history is in fact an 
example of the best type of Japanese literary criticism, with the great merits 
and the definite failings that are generally implied. First among the merits 
must be counted Igarashi’s mastery of Heian literature. Western scholars who 
have read through the entire Genji monogatari in the original must be very 
rare; how many of them have supplemented this achievement with a knowledge 
of such works as the Roko shiki Bias by Kikai Zi, written in 797? It is 
hardly the sort of book to tempt many readers to surmount its difficulties of 
style, but Igarashi’s knowledge of it enabled him to advance one of his most 
interesting theories—that long before the Taketori monogatari, usually con- 
sidered the earliest Japanese novel, there were novels like the Roko shiki 
written by Japanese in Chinese. Igarashi believed that the Suikaku-ki RE4@HC , 
the name of which is mentioned in the preface to the Roko shiki, was ‘‘the 
first ancestor of the Japanese novel.’’ (1:149). This bold statement may dis- 
concert the reader, who will wonder how a mere mention of its name permitted 
Igarashi to learn that the Sutkaku-ki was the first and not the second or elev- 
enth novel written in Japan, even granting that it was in fact a novel. More- 
over, when Igarashi attempts to elucidate the style of the work from the fact 
that Kukai said it was ‘‘narrated’’ 2, and concludes that “‘like the Kojzki, 
the Fudoki and the Ujibumi’’ it was probably written in Japanese using Chi- 
nese characters (1:145), we may well feel that the merit of discovery has been 
vitiated by over-indulgence in conjecture. 

Thanks to his familiarity with the literature of the period, Igarashi was able 
to marshal a wealth of material in support of his sometimes*novel theses. For 
example, his efforts to prove how much Ki no Tsurayuki admired and copied 
Ariwara no Narihira extend over twelve pages, and even readers who are un- 
convinced of the validity of Igarashi’s arguments will be impressed by his 
virtuosity. Igarashi is often quite successful in his advocacy of some rather 
unusual views; his attempt to prove that the Chinese preface to the Kokinshu 
antedates the Japanese one is both systematic and persuasive. However, our 
admiration for the skill and knowledge displayed in Igarashi’s discussion of 
the Kokinshi prefaces (1:293-319) is likely to be dampened by the excursion 
into the realms of fancy to which we are treated when Igarashi explains why 
Ki no Tsurayuki wanted two prefaces for the Kokinshu, 

One feature of Igatashi’s writings which endeared them to the larger public 
was his practice of giving translations for the extracts from early writings 
which he quoted, instead of assuming blandly that readers would have no dif- 
ficulty with, say, Murasaki’s prose. Sometimes his translations are so free as 
to resemble variations on original themes, but they are always of use, and 
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only the very superior reader will be above them. At other times, however, we 
may feel that Igarashi rather overdid a good thing: he devoted twenty-seven of 
sixty-six pages on the Makura no soshi to textual extracts and parallel trans- 
lations. Perhaps his point was that it is the style, most easily communicable 
in extracts, rather than the content which makes the Makura no soshi a great 
book, but he does not say so. Certainly style was one of Igarashi’s chief pre- 
occupations, and the most satisfactory part of his long discussion of the Genji 
monogatari is the one devoted to Murasaki’s style. Igarashi’s ability to quote 
large sections of the original text to illustrate his views on the styles of dif- 
ferent Heian works may well be envied by foreign writers on Japanese litera- 
ture, who are always forced to quote in translation. 

But the foreign critic has some advantages on his side too. After reading 
the 160 or more pages that Igarashi devotes to the Genji monogatari, in which 
he considers the work from almost every angle, relevant or not, we may turn, 
say, to Waley’s introduction to the sixth volume of his translation. What a dif- 
ference! ‘‘Her book indeed is like those caves, common in a certain part of 
Spain, in which as one climbs from chamber to chamber the natural formation 
of the rock seems in succession to assume a semblance to every known form 
of sculpture—here a figure from Chartres, there a Buddha from Yun-kang, a 
Persian conqueror, a Byzantine ivory.’’? Somehow one never feels that Igara- 
shi’s discussions ever come as close to the center of the work. For a Western 
reader at least, Waley’s statement helps to explain what the Genji monogatari 
is like better than Igarashi’s ingenious diagrams of the possible relationships 
between people in love. (2:228-30). 

Sometimes, when tired of Igarashi’s musings on the truly Japanese qualities 
of Heian literature, I have also remembered how much more suggestive was a 
remark by my friend W. T. de Bary, pointing out the importance of nostalgia 
as a theme of Japanese literature. Nostalgia is not mentioned by Igarashi in 
connection with the Genji monogatari, but it seems to me a central theme of 
the work. For Genji himself, after the first few happy years, his time is spent 
in nostalgic recollection and attempts to recapture the past. When he chooses 
Murasaki it is because of her resemblance to Fujitsubo; he loves Tamakatsura 
because she evokes memories of Yugao. For Kaoru there were not even the 
initial happy experiences that Genji knew, but it is Ukifune’s resemblance to 
Agemaki which plunges him into hopeless nostalgia and the desire to relive 
his moments with his dead sweetheart. Nostalgia and the attendant regret over 
the passage of time—are these not closer to the heart of the Genji monogatari 
than discussions of why Murasaki violated the rules of precedence in mention- 
ing the wet-nurse before the Lady of Akashi’s mother? (2:197), 

One advantage that the Western scholar of Japanese literature has over his 
Japanese colleagues, then, is his ability to see the ‘‘figure from Chartres’ 
or the ‘‘Persian conqueror’ where the Japanese see only characters in their 
country’s literature. Igarashi was not, of course, ignorant of Western litera- 


? Arthur Waley, The Bridge of Dreams, (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1933) 23. 
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ture—he was quite capable of citing the story of Enoch Arden in connection 
with an episode in the Ise monogatari—but his very proximity to Japanese 
literature must have made it difficult for him to see what it shared with other 
literatures and in what ways it was unique. This is naturally a consideration 
of less importance to a Japanese scholar than to a foreign one, who must al- 
ways approach Japanese literature from the outside. 

Another general shortcoming, from a Western point of view, was Igarashi’s 
failure to discuss the anthropological significance of the kagura, saibara and 
other rather primitive forms of irregular verse. Certainly the literary merits of 
most of those poems, of which the following is a typical example, were rather 
limited. 


Poem: Ajime 0000 
Envoy: Oke Ajime 0000 (2:261) 
(Translation: Ajime! Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Go to it! Ajime! Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh!) 

If we may regret that Igarashi’s approach is not the one that certain Wester 
critics (like Granet) would have chosen, we must nonetheless be grateful for 
his careful treatment of so unfamiliar a subject. His account of the far from 
unfamiliar Heian tanka is also excellent, particularly his discussions of such 
later poets as Minamoto no Toshiyori and Fujiwara no Toshinari, whose poetry 
often moves us more deeply than the smoother, easier verse of the Kokinshu, 
His treatment of Saigyo is somehow less successful, if only because Saigyo 
is so much a part of Japanese poetic tradition that his art is apt to seem hack- 
neyed. When Igarashi writes, ‘‘Of the sights of nature Saigyo loved best the 
spring cherry-blossoms and the autumn moon (2:441),’? we may perversely 
wish that Saigyo had loved something slightly more original, like the winter 
drizzle or the summer mosquitoes, Perhaps a greater emphasis on the meaning 
of sabishisa for Saigyo or a consideration of his importance for Basho might 
have made him seem more memorable a poet. 

Igarashi’s history is incomplete, as he himself admitted. The last chapter, 
entitled ‘‘After the Genji monogatari’’ is little more than a summary of the 
decline of Heian literature. One gets the impression that Igarashi had little 
sympathy with the subject, and this may explain his failure to cover it ade- 
quately. He dismisses most of the prose writings as ‘‘inferior imitations of the 
Genji monogatari’’ (2:468, etc.), without attempting, however, to describe in 
what ways the Genji monogatari gained so wide a circulation as to influence 
every writer of the time. Very little pleases Igarashi in the later Heian period, 
and he seems particularly severe on the Sarashina nikki and its author, whom 
he terms ‘‘a mediocre writer’’ (2:470). Among other crimes, he finds the poor 
lady guilty of having said of a certain night that the moon was extremely 
bright even though it was foggy. ‘‘Was it bright or cloudy, foggy or clear—one 
doesn’t get any picture at all,’’ snaps Igarashi (2:495), but surely the com- 
bination of low-hanging fog and a clear moon is not so extraordinary as to 
warrant a special attack on the lady’s abilities. 
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Any work of scholarship which runs to nearly a thousand pages is bound to 
contain some shortcomings, and it is not particularly difficult to point out 
those of Igarashi’s history. They should not, however, obscure its solid merits. 
The literature of the Heian period was the greatest Japan has produced and, 
more than that of any other period, has entitled Japan to a place among the 
important contributors to the literary heritage of the world. Only an uncom- 
monly endowed and courageous scholar would have undertaken the task of 
describing so extensive a subject, and we should be grateful that the late 
Professor Igarashi chose to do so. 


D. L. KEENE 
University of Cambridge 


I Was Defeated. By YOSHIO KODAMA. Tokyo: Robert Booth and Taro Fukuda, 
Publishers, 1951. 209. Glossary. 


When the trial before the International Tribunal for the Far East opened, 
only the gaunt figure of Okawa Shumei represented the civilian ultranational- 
ists whose ‘‘government by assassination’’ had been a sinister influence in 
Japanese politics of the thirties. Others who were then imprisoned were re- 
leased without trial in December 1948, Among them was Kodama Yoshio, an 
inveterate founder and joiner of right-wing societies, notorious for his plot to 
assassinate the top officials of the Imperial Household Department in 1932.’ 
It throws an interesting light on the political situation in Japan in the late 
thirties that this would-be assassin, who continued his activities in chau- 
vinist societies, was entrusted with a number of secret assignments for the 
Foreign Ministry and the Army in China, In 1940, he joined Colonel Tsuji 
Masanobu’ in the ‘ideological work of the Japanese Expeditionary Forces”’ 
there. At the outbreak of the war, he became head of the Shanghai Kodama 
Kikan, the Navy Air Force’s purchasing agency in China, which handled also 
such odd jobs as financing the ill-fated attempt of Miao Pin, then Vice-President 
of the Deliberative Yuan of the Nanking regime, to negotiate a separate peace 
with Chiang Kai-Shek in 1945. At the time of the surrender, Kodama was a 


1Kodama’s plan was discovered and he was arrested. It has been reported that he 
tried to kill himself at that time, but his book contains no reference to this fact, pos- 
sibly because Kodama is mindful of the ridicule to which Tojo exposed himself by 
his bungled suicide attempt. Hugh Byas in his Government by Assassination (New 
York, Knopf, 1942) pp. 238f., states that Kodama shot himself, died a few days later 
and was given a magnificent funeral. But Kodama stood trial, was convicted, served 
a prison sentence and, as his book abundantly shows, led a very active life afterwards. 

?Following an adventurous escape from China after the war, Col. Tsuji became 
a prominent figure in rightist circles. Kodama writes (p. 79) that he was introduced 
to Tsuji by General Ishihara, former head of the Toa Remmei and founder, in 1951, 
of the Kyowa To. See Nippon Times, June 24, 1952, p. 6. Regarding Tsuji’s recent 
activities see Robert Guillain, ‘‘The Resurgence of Military Elements in Japan,”’ 
Pacific Affairs, vol. 25 (1952), No. 3, 211-225. In the October 1952 election Tsuji 
ran for a Diet seat from Ishikawa prefecture and obtained the highest number of votes 
in his district. 
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Councillor of Prime Minister Prince Higashikuni.’ Then, on December 2, 1945, 
he was arrested as a Class A war crimes suspect. 

Kodama’s autobiography, which has now been published in English under 
the title ‘tl Was Defeated,’’* is more than the story of an adventurous life. 
It shows us not only how ultranationalists thought and felt in pre-war days, 
but reveals also how some of them adjusted their old beliefs to the present 
changed conditions in Japan and in the world, and what appeals they make in 
a new bid for power. 

Kodama draws a distinction between those nationalists who conspired with 
the militarists to initiate dictatorial policies at home and aggressive policies 
abroad,® and those who aimed solely at domestic reform through the restoration 
of Kodo, the Imperial Way, ‘‘the correct path of conduct for the Japanese na- 
tion and the correct position of the Emperor’’ (p. 88). The restoration move- 
ment was justified because the political parties were corrupt and served only 
the interests of the plutocracy, and because the Communist menace had to be 
met by a strong ideological counterforce. 

According to Kodama, post-war politics and parties are not different from 
those of the thirties, and the Communist danger is greater than ever. Thus 
a new leadership is called for which will proceed along the lines of an ideol- 
ogy of ‘‘justice, patriotism and anti-Communism.’’ Under such a leadership, 
Japan will become a good ally of the United States. ‘‘It is a mistake,’’ Ko- 
dama writes, ‘‘to view former nationalists as dangerous.’’ He believes that it 
is from their ranks that a true pro-American faction will emerge (p. 201). 

Pro-Americanism is a new departure for Kodama who in 1939 had founded 
the Koa Seinen Undo (Rise Asia Youth Movement) with the support of Shiratori 
Toshio, then one of the foremost advocates of the Axis Pact and a bitter 
enemy of the Western powers. Kodama’s present professions of friendship 
toward the United States may indicate an adjustment of his ideas to the exist- 
ing world situation; they may, however, also be prompted by the fact that his 
book was not only published under the Occupation, but, as the J apanese edition 
shows, was originally submitted as an affidavit to SCAP’s Legal Section. At 
that time the author was most eager to be freed from the ‘‘purge,’’ which, as 
he states in a postscript to the English edition, condemned him to remain in- 
active in a ‘‘barless prison.”’ 


’ Prince Higashikuni is. the only Japanese Prime Minister for whom the author finds 
words of praise. In connection with this praise it may be remembered that another 
intimate of the Prince was the above-mentioned General Ishihara. According to William 
Costello, Democracy vs. Feudalism in Post-War Japan, (Tokyo, Itagaki Shoten, 1948), 
p. 99, General Ishihara prepared in the frantic days before the landing of American 
troops a plan ‘‘to lay the foundation of the Showa Restoration within ten years.”’ 

“The Japanese version is entitled ‘‘Ware Yaburetari’’ (Tokyo, Tokyo Shuppansha, 
1949). 

5He is severely critical of the ‘‘militarists,’’ but rather selective in the application 
of this term. Opponents of Tojo, such as Ishihara, seem to be excepted from it. Ko- 
dama apparently has ‘always been closer to Kita Ikki and Nishida Chikara than to 
Okawa and the Army’s Tosei faction to which Tojo belonged. 
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Actually the purgees were by no means idle. Japanese ex-soldiers who re- 
turned from the front found no hero’s welcome and no economic security await- 
ing them. Many of them became bitter and susceptible to radical ideas. Ko- 
dama used his wealth and influence to enable Mikami Taku, an extremist of 
the Kita-Nishida school, to settle groups of them on former airfields and pa- 
rade grounds under semi-military discipline,*® apparently with the aim of using 
them as the nucleus of a right-radical society. 

At present the membership of ultranationalist organizations numbers about 
300,000, some 200,000 short of its prewar peak.’ But Kodama is convinced 
that, despite present adversities, the day for Japanese ultranationalism is yet 
to come, and has acquired a patient optimism. In his postscript he tells how 
he cared in Sugamo Prison for a plant which grew in a corner of the barren 
exercise ground. ‘‘And as I watched this plant shoot higher with each passing 
day, I was taught once again to ponder over the mighty power of life contained 
in a living plant....”’ 

With its earmarks of special pleading, ‘‘! Was Defeated’’ is, of course, not 
a reliable source of factual information. The book should, nevertheless, be of 
great interest to all who wish to understand the workings of the mind of Japa- 
nese ultranationalists, and to the observers of the contemporary Japanese 
political scene in which Kodama and his colleagues hope to play a more prom- 
inent part. 

KURT STEINER 

Stanford University 


Red Flag in Japan. By RODGER SWEARINGEN and PAUL LANGER. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, issued in cooperation with the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, 1952. xii, 276. Index. $5.00. 


This is the first full-length account of the Japanese Communist movement 
to appear in English. It is a solid work, based on sound scholarship, and sets 
a high standard for other works which doubtless will follow, given the current 
American concern about communist movements. Indeed, Red Flag in Japan 
stands above such Japanese accounts as Nihon Kyosanto Undoshi (History 
of the Japanese Communist Movement) by Yamamoto and Arita in terms of de- 
tail and documentation. 

The authors spent years digging out and sifting source materials, and their 
book bears witness to their patient endeavors. Although one misses an occa- 


® Nippon Times, June 24, 1952, p. 6. 

7Id., May 23, 1952, p. 3. 

®In addition, the book contains little factual information that is really new. An ex- 
ception is, for instance, the revelation of a secret meeting of General MacArthur and 
Prince Higashikuni at Yokohama prior to the surrender. Kodama claims to have ar- 
ranged this meeting in concert with other Councillors of the Prince. ‘‘As a result,” 
he writes, ‘‘for the first time liaison and understanding were established with (sic) 
the Allied military authorities and the Government in the sense that Prince Higashikuni 
had intended’’ (p. 179). It is known that efforts at such a contact were made, but 
there is, to this reviewer's knowledge, no confirmation that it actually took place. 
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sional item like Kawakami Hajime’s well known autobiography in which he 
tells of sending information to Katayama Sen in Russia, and of the circum- 
stances surrounding the translation of the 1932 thesis from the German ver- 
sion, the bibliography is on the whole impressive. The authors have read 
widely in important sources, including publications of the Communist Inter- 
national in several languages, pamphlets, and official reports, newspapers 
and journals of the Japanese Communist party, memoirs and recollections of 
communists and ex-communists, and confidential Japanese government reports, 
especially those of the Home Ministry. 

The picture of the communist movement which emerges from this book is 
variegated and rich. The book begins with a historical account of the birth 
of the communist movement in Japan after the end of World War I, traces its 
development in the 1920’s, its decline in the 1930’s, and its exile, so to 
speak, in Yenan during the war years. Part Two, which forms the main body of 
the book, is devoted to the postwar scene. Here the approach is analytical 
rather than historical. The authors describe in detail such problems as party 
organization, party leadership, the strategy and tactics employed in winning 
allies among labor, peasants, youth and intellectuals, factionalism within the 
party, the Cominform criticism in 1950, and the relation of the party to Russia, 
China, and Korea. 

One of the most interesting chapters deals with ‘‘Converts to Communism— 
Case Studies.’’ It contains abridged translations of autobiographical sketches 
taken from two Communist publications which deal with the theme, ‘‘why I be- 
”*? Messrs. Swearingen and Langer recognize that these 
sketches were written originally to serve the interests of the Japanese Com- 
munist party; but at the same time they believe, quite correctly, that they 
“help to explain Communism’s appeal to members of various occupational 
groups and to illustrate the specific ideological progression by which a num- 
ber of individuals, of varied family background, interests, and education, have 
found their way into the Communist Party.’’ (p. 187) 

In reading these sketches one is struck by the fact that several of these 
men were attracted to Christianity in their earlier years. The affinity which 
existed between Christianity and socialist doctrines in Meiji Japan has often 
been commented on, but as yet no plausible explanation has been given. One 
gets the impression from a cursory reading of the literature that this affinity 
is somehow related to the breakdown of traditional values under the Western 
impact. It appears to be an aspect of the intellectual bankruptcy that has con- 
fronted Japan in modern times. 

In Red Flag in Japan we have an admirable account of the Japanese Com- 
munist movement. But as the authors themselves point out, ‘‘Any account of a 
Communist movement would be incomplete without a consideration of the rea- 


came a communist. 


sons which prompt an individual to join a Communist organization.’’ (p. 187). 
For the purposes of assessing the future. prospects of the movement and of 
devising policies to counteract its further growth, we must deal with the cen- 
tral problem, which is to isolate those factors—ideological, social, political 
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and economic—that impel certain individuals to espouse the communist cause. 
This suggests that our next step is to place the Japanese Communist move- 
ment in its wider setting. One fruitful line of inquiry might be to relate the 
movement to the larger problem of the nature of deviant behavior in Japan. 


NOBUTAKA IKE 
Stanford University 


Land and Peasant in Japan: An Introductory Survey. By ANDREW J. GRAD. 
New York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952, 


xii, 262. $3.50. 


In Land and Peasant in Japan an extremely large, complicated and important 
task has been undertaken. The problem involved is, of course, of vital concern 
to Japan and is of high significance to the American public because of the 
responsibility assumed in the Land Reform Laws and for the future welfare of 
Japan. The author has brought together an enormous mass of materials per- 
taining to agriculture which have been ably utilized to point up the problems 
of the Japanese farmer. This material includes many studies by Japanese 
scholars published only in Japanese language and the various reports pertain- 
ing to agriculture of the Natural Resources Section of GHQ, SCAP. Neither of 
these sources has been readily available to the American public. An important 
contribution is to be found in the bibliography alone. 

The book begins with summaries of Japan’s natural conditions and the his- 
torical background of her land problem. These are adequate for the purpose 
and are well done. Following chapters include considerations of agricultural 
techniques, farm family organization, village organization, the government 
and the peasants, etc. Some are more successful than others. 

The chapters on Peasant Unions and Agricultural Cooperatives are partic- 
ularly well conceived and the author’s suggestions for improvement demand 
serious consideration. In the discussion of the Land Reform Laws, the author 
wisely points up the generally overlooked fact that there had been a long 
struggle between landowners and the Japanese government and that the re- 
forms and changes thus wrought before and during the war paved the way for 
the relatively painless Land Reform Laws under SCAP. 

As the subtitle states, this is ‘‘An Introductory Survey’’ and, as is to be 
expected, there are gaps in the data and pertinent relationships frequently 
have not been made. The organization of the study is such that each factor 
or set of like factors has been considered separately. One result is that the 
various factors are not weighted or anywhere presented as a unique and whole 
complex of variables. New factors are often introduced with little or no con- 
sideration of influences previously stated. Apparent contradiction sometimes 
results. For example, it is stated, on page 84, ‘‘In many areas topographic 
conditions render it difficult to form large paddy fields, which must have a 
level surface. The cultivated land over the greater part of Japan is thus di- 
vided into many small fields that hinder the application of heavy machin- 
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ery....’’ On page 178, we find that ‘‘The argument most frequently advanced 
in Japan against mechanization of agriculture is that the topography does not 
permit use of machinery.... But the smallness of the field is a result less of 
topography than social conditions. Fields could be converted into lots of 150 
acres or more over most of the cultivated area... only some ten to 15 per cent 
cannot be cultivated with machines.’’ If this latter statement be true, which 
is doubtful, no consideration is given to the problem of dislocation of patterns 
which have been long centuries in developing. 

The lot of the Japanese farmer is admittedly a difficult one, and relatively 
so even in a land where life is difficult for most classes of society. It, how- 
ever, does not get us forward to overlook his advantages or the gains which he 
has made. The obvious similarities in rural life and labor in Tokugawa time 
and the present—hand labor, night soil, oxen and wooden plows—should not 
blind us to such changes as universal education and electrification, the serv- 
ices of power-driven vehicles, improvéd sanitation, increased yields of all 
crops, a money economy, insurance of a kind, and the growth of subsidiary 
incomes. 

The difficulties faced by the farmer in the early postwar period would be 
more meaningful if set in the milieu of total postwar chaos. Comparison here 
on the basis of statistics has no meaning. The farmer at least ate regularly 
and the improvements he made on buildings and land indicate some kind of 
margin. In fact, one has difficulty in accepting a considerable number of un- 
qualified statements, pointing to the unfairness of Japan to its farmers, such 
as, on page 109, ‘*...he[the peasant] is usually the one to be taken into the 
armed forces’’ and on page 27, ‘‘...the controls, especially those imposed 
by the war, were designed first of all to victimize the peasants....”’ 

That the Land Reform Laws were necessary on the whole desirable has and 
been pretty generally admitted but to imply that the landlords and others who 
opposed them were necessarily evil is hardly fair. Japan, as the United States, 
does not deny private property. To be singled out as a class for liquidation 
would undoubtedly strike some honest landlords and their defenders as unjust. 
It was essentially a confiscatory process, for the landlord got barely one per 
cent of the value of his land, It is true that this was the legal price resulting 
from the fact that ‘‘the government had frozen the prices of various commodi- 
ties, including land, at the levels prevailing on September 18, 1939.”’ But it 
does not follow that some less drastic arrangement could not have been made. 

One approach to the improvement of the Japanese farmer’s economic status, 
an approach pretty much neglected since the writings of Sontoku Ninomiya, is 
on a local or regional basis. To state the national averages of size of farms 
or of the most efficient farm area has little meaning locally. Some localities 
have far higher rural densities, far smaller average size of farms and even a 
higher ratio of tenantcy and still have a substantially higher rural standard of 
living, ise., Kagawa versus Miyagi, Chiba or Kagoshima, What has Kagawa 
got that most other parts of Japan lack? Comparative regional and locality 
studies could lead to rural improvement in ways that no over-all national ap- 
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proach can achieve. The author did set up agricultural regions to the general 
improvement of his work, It is regretted that he did not utilize them more fully. 

Land and Peasant in Japan is a valuable contribution on a highly important 
problem. The author has done a vast amount of work in assembling, organizing 
and presenting his data. It is an excellent ‘Introductory Survey.’’ 


ROBERT B. HALL 
University of Michigan 


The Rise and Fall of the Japanese Empire. DAVID H. JAMES. London: Mac- 
millan, 1951. xii, 409. 


In a curiously clumsy mixture of history, analysis, and personal anecdote, 
David James here records his impressions of political developments in Asia 
from the point of view afforded by intermittent residence from 1883 to 1945. 
The fly-cover, amplifying the title, suggests the study to be a “history of the 
Japanese drive for the conquest of Greater East Asia,’’ and an ‘‘analysis of 
the fundamental problems of Japan.’’ It is neither. 

Indeed whatever merit there may be in the substance of the work is eclipsed 
by the difficult format, muddled organization, and unfelicitous style. The ex- 
cessive use of italics, capitalization, dates and proper names might have been 
prevented by an editor somewhat more aware of the desirability of making the 
written word palatable. These are:in most books ordinarily details not worth 
mentioning, but in this book they produce such overwhelming irritation as to 
transcend all else. One page of many may be cited. On page 58, toward the 
end of a section resembling biblical genesis we find ‘In 708 the mother of 
Mommu Tenno came to the throne as GEMMYO TENNO and, in 715, she was 
followed by her daughter as Gensho until she abdicated in favor of the Crown 
Prince who became SHOMU TENNO in 724.’’ Later on the same page Shomu 
Tenno is mentioned in small letters and Empress Koken, his daughter, is men- 
tioned twice in capitals and thrice in lower case letters. This same page lists 
36 proper names and 14 dates. 

In the second half of the book reading difficulty is increased by the inept 
inclusion of statistical data, military abbreviations, and long quotations. Two 
sentences on page 307 read, ‘‘... AAF sent over 500 B29’s with 4,000 tons of 
incendiaries on the night of 25/26th May...on 28th, 450 B29’s escorted by 
P51’s and P47’s from 7th U.S.A. A.F., plastered Yokohama and Tokyo with a 
further 3,200 tons of H.E.”’ 

The organization of the work is unbalanced, and some chapters go off on 
long tangents. Some forty pages of appendices on such topics as lists of em- 
perors, Samurai rulers, and chronology of the defeat of the Japanese navy seem 
to add little to the book. There is no documentation of quotations or other 
reference aids of any kind. 

The author is at his best in recounting some of his experiences in British 
intelligence and as a prisoner of war of the Japanese. His inside account of 
the fall of Singapore is the most interesting section of the book. His personal 
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experiences are worth recording and, if more carefully written, would be of 
value as primary sources for those interested in the military behavior of Japan. 
What we have instead is a rambling attempt to analyze several hundred years 
of Japanese history by a writer who does not easily wear his mantle as analyst 
or theoriser. 
RALPH J. D. BRAIBANTI 
Kenyon College 


Archaeological research in Indo-China, Vol. 2. The district of Chiu-chen dur- 
ing the Han Dynasty; description and comparative study of the finds. By 
OLOv R. T. JANSE. Harvard-Yenching Institute monograph series, vol. 10. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951. IX, 300, 144 figures, 40 
plates, 3 color plates. $25.00. 


While the first volume of this work (reviewed in The Far Eastern Quarterly, 
vol. 7, pp. 442-447) contains an overall survey of the finds and general con- 
siderations concerning their cultural, historical, and chronological position, 
the second volume is devoted to the detailed description of the various tombs 
and their contents. With few exceptions which may date from post-Han times 
all the tombs belong to the Han period. The finds comprise a vast number of 
ceramics, house models, bronze objects (vessels, lamps, mirrors, etc.), iron 
objects, beads of glass, carnelian, agate and other semi-precious stones, a 
few jades, etc. Influences of the indigenous Dong-so’n culture are easily dis- 
cernible in the decoration of some of the tiles and pottery vessels, The coins, 
the types of mirrors, the almost total absence of bronze tools and weapons, 
and the relative abundance of iron, used not only for weapons, but also for 
kettles, all indicate that we have to deal with remains of the period of the 
Later Han dynasty. That is the period when the northernmost part of Annam, 
after the suppression of the great rebellion in 42-43 A.D., had become a Chi- 
nese province. There are, however, exceptions. Thus a Chinese tomb in the 
vicinity of Dong-so’n contained a bronze bell decorated in a somewhat archaic 
style, a bronze ko and two bronze spear heads. The author may be right in 
supposing that it dates from the time of the Earlier Han or from the very be- 
ginning of the Later Han dynasty. We may ask whether the same might not 
apply to a few other graves which were not covered with brick vaults as the 
majority of the tombs, but seem to have had flat wooden roofs. 

The description of the objects excels by reason of those qualities which 
make all of Dr. Janse’s books and papers archaeological documents of the 
first order. However, the author has not confined himself to mere descriptions 
which, after all, make rather dry reading, but has interspersed numerous inter- 
esting comparisons and observations concerning cultural connections and the 
symbolic meaning of various objects. His combined use of archaeological ma- 
terials and Chinese mythology yields very valuable and convincing results. 
The passages dealing with the significance of bird figures, mirrors, and 
spinning-whorls as funerary gifts are particularly stimulating. The same ap- 
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plies to the discussion of objects and designs representing the cosmic tree. 
However, the author probably goes too far in attributing a symbolic meaning 
even to such ornamental designs as spirals and double spirals. The tendency 
to suspect some magic or symbolic meaning in every design is wide-spread 
among archaeologists and art historians, but is not always borne out by facts. 
The importance of mere esthetic delight in ornamental designs is frequently 
underrated. Even if the spiral really should have had some magic significance 
in neolithic or pre-neolithic times, which can neither be proved nor disproved, 
even then it would seem highly improbable that such was still the case in a 
relatively late and sophisticated culture as the one in question. After all, the 
art styles of Late Chou China and of the Dong-so’n culture of Indo-China still 
survive in many parts of Indonesia, and from what we know the spiral designs 
there seem to have no other foundation than esthetic pleasure. In that respect 
I may mention an excellent little note by Tom Harrisson concerning the art of 
Borneo tribes (Man, 1951, no. 246). 

The most important item among Dr. Janse’s finds is the famous lampadary 
from Lach-tru’ong with its kneeling figure of a bearded man. The author, in 
contradiction to his former views, believes that it ‘‘represents presumably a 
western (Indo-Persian?) influence in the Chinese art of the Han dynasty.’’ In 
connection with several other objects, too, he hints at the possibility of Indian 
influences. He seems to think that these came by sea, rather than by the land 
route. Only a few years ago any suggestion of Indian contacts with northern 
Indo-China as early as the Ist and 2nd centuries A.D. probably would have 
met with skepticism. However, evidence is slowly accumulating which indi- 
cates that commercial and missionary relations between India and Southeast 
Asia may have started earlier than was usually accepted. Malleret’s discov- 
eries at Oc Eo have shown how firmly Indian culture was established in south- 
ern Indo-China in the 2nd century A.D. Therefore Dr. Janse’s suggestion de- 
serves serious consideration, even though the evidence so far is insufficient. 

In my review of the first volume, I objected to the author’s rather unfortunate 
use of the term ‘“‘Indonesian’’ for the Dong-so’n culture and I feel bound to 
repeat that objection. True, he usually puts this term between quotation marks, 
but it would have been better to omit it altogether. 

Two of the tombs contained shouldered stone axes, obviously used as charms. 
In discussing them Dr. Janse suggests that the shouldered stone axe may have 
originated as an imitation of Chinese bronze axes. Any such possibility may, 
however, be excluded on chronological grounds since in China shouldered 
stone axes have been found in purely neolithic layers. 

Also, in reviewing the first volume, I expressed premature regret at the ab- 
sence of an index. I now have to apologize for this remark. The second volume 
contains an unusually full index (48 pages), covering both volumes. 

It need hardly be mentioned that the second volume is as beautifully printed 
and illustrated as the first. 

In the report on his excavations in northern Annam Dr. Janse has given us 
a full picture of ancient Chinese culture in a border province as far as this 
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can be done on the basis of archaeological finds. Apart from this local aspect 
his two volumes constitute a first rate contribution toward our knowledge of 
Chinese culture in the Han period in general. As stated in the preface, the 
third volume will deal with the author’s excavations at Dong-so’n, ‘revealing 
evidence of the earliest Chinese penetration in the southern regions (3rd cen- 
tury B.C.).’’ In view of the great importance of the Dong-so’n culture for the 
whole of Southeast Asia this first detailed report on the excavations at Dong- 
so’n may be expected to be of unusual interest. 


ROBERT HEIN E-GELDERN 
Vienna 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East: Statistical Supplement to Vol. 
Il, Prepared by the Research and Statistics Division, Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East, United Nations, Bangkok, 1952. 


The Statistical Supplement to Volume II of the Economic Bulletin for Asia 
and the Far East includes statistics and trade agreements for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1951. Since the Bulletin is published only three times a year and covers 
only the first three quarters, the Supplement fills a gap which would otherwise 
exist in the statistical coverage provided by the Bulletin. 


P.H.C. 


Standards and Planes of Living in the Far East: A Guide to Discussions of 
Postwar Changes and Prospects, By BRUNO LASKER. [Preliminary draft 
for the use of I. P. R. National Councils in preparing for the Twelfth 
I. P, R. Conference, September 1953], New York: International Secretar- 
iat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952. 126, mimeographed. $1.50. 


At the Twelfth International Conference of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, to be held in Japan in September 1953, the principal proposed topic will 
be ‘*Political and Economic Implications of Raising Living Standards in the 
Far East.’? The present memorandum by Mr. Bruno Lasker has been prepared 
for the purpose of indicating the wide range of problems from which a selec- 
tion will be made for the final discussion agenda, 


P.H.C. 


Pacific Security: a Report of the Policy Study Committee of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations of Hawaii, Distributed by the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. New York, 1952. 8, mimeographed. $0.25. 


This report of the Hawaiian Council was prepared to give members of that 
community especially a brief introduction to some major issues affecting the 
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development of a strong security system in the Pacific. The report touches 
upon: 1) Pacific security pacts, 2) the ‘‘key Pacific problem: Japan,’’ 3) over- 
seas markets, 4) Australia and New Zealand: a problem of immigration policy, 
5) Formosa and New Guinea, the Philippines and Southeast Asia, and 6) the 
problem of a security council. 

P.H.C. 


Wennti. Number 1, May, 1952. Edited by GEORGE A. KENNEDY, Yale University. 


This lively and useful publication is now four issues and nearly a year old. 
It is mainly concerned with Chinese linguistics, but even the non-specialist 
can enjoy its free and easy tone and its lack of that lugubrious air somehow 
associated with what is called ‘‘scholarly apparatus.’’ It is also refreshing 
to see source notes pared to essentials and the elimination of those pompous 
forms of address to which academicians are perversely addicted. Here Karl- 
gren is Karlgren and not ‘“‘the learned Swedish Sinologue, Professor Bernhard 
Karlgren of Stockholm.’’ From our limited knowledge of the subjects, the dis- 
cussions appear to be both stimulating and fruitful. The policies of the journal 
can best be given in the editor’s words: ‘‘...Wennti proposes to circulate 
comments on Far Eastern linguistics that were read but insufficiently dis- 
cussed, or that weren’t read but should have been, or that did not occur to the 
writer until last Tuesday. In its modest garb it arrives for the time being gra- 
tis. Should any enlightened contributions set this office ablaze, they are as- 
sured of immediate publication. Unlike a learned journal, Wennti has no sched- 
ule, deadline, or waiting list. Wennti’s die quickly unless they are kept warm. 
Any correspondence with this office, inadvertent or otherwise, will be deemed 
publishable material unless stamped ‘restricted’.... The downy chick is more 
inspiring than the well-done omelet, and Wennti will prefer the ideas that 
ferment in spring to the harvested conclusions of autumn.”’ 


A.F.W. 


Hongkong: the Island Between. By CHRISTOPHER RAND. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1952. 244. $3.00. 


While designed for the general reader, this small volume is of value to the 
student of contemporary and recent Far Eastern affairs. It contains clear and 
at times penetrating observations on events in south China since the war. In 
scope the subject matter covers not only Hongkong but also Macao, Lantao, 
and other border areas about Canton. 


P.H.C, 


Legends from Ancient China, By RUTH CRARY. Mill Valley, California: The 
Wings Press, 1952. 63. $2.50. 


The author presents in the form of narrative poems, six traditional Chinese 
stories: ‘‘He Had Forgotten Spring,’’ about the prisoner who obtains his freedom 
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by procuring a white-fox robe for his captor’s favorite; ‘‘Of Princess Wang, 
Called Lady of Light,’ the most beautiful lady in the Emperor’s harem of 
3,000 whom he chose from her badly executed portrait to become the bride of 
a barbarian chieftain; ‘‘By the Silver Stream of Heaven,’’ the story of the 
weaving maid and the herd boy; ‘‘Dragonboat Festival,’’ the legend of Ch’t 
Yiian’s death; and ‘‘Like One-Winged Birds’’ and ‘‘Beyond the Stars,’’ both 
dealing with T’ang Emperor Ming Huang and his favorite, Yang Kwei-fei. 

To compensate for the lack of scholarly apparatus and to make for clarity 
of presentation, the author prefaces each tale with a cast of characters and 
an explanatory sentence, or works an explanation into the verse itself. The 
author’s ‘‘Partial Bibliography’’ lists Western language works only. 

The Wings Press is to be complimented on the attractive format of this 
book, unfortunately marred by numerous misprints and inconsistencies. 

JOAN J. FELDMAN 

Tokyo, Japan 


1, Shigakkai, Shigaku bunken mokuroku, Tokyo, 1952 (Second edition. First 
edition October 1951), 204 pages, Publisher: Tokyo University, 250 yen. 

2. Rekishigaku kenkyukai, Rekishigaku no seika to kadai I 1949, Tokyo, 1952 
(Fourth edition. First edition August 1950), 229 pages, Publisher: Iwanami, 
230 yen. 

3, Ibid., Rekishigaku no seika to kadai II 1950, Tokyo, 1952 (Second edition. 
First edition December 1951), pages 112, 45 (bibliography), Iwanami, 
190 yen. 

4, Ibid., Rekishigaku no seika to kadai Ill 1951, Tokyo, 1952, pages 202, 64 
(bibliography), Iwanami, 270 yen. 

5. Shigakkai, Shigaku zasshi mokuroku ippen-rokuju hen, Tokyo, 1952, 96 
pages, Publisher: Tokyo University, 210 yen. 


The books and articles in the field of history published by Japanese his- 
torians and writers since 1946 constitute a highly important and prodigous 
body of information on Japan and East Asia. There has existed, however, 
little in the way of bibliographic aids to facilitate the use of this postwar 
literature. In the last few years, the Shigakkai and the Rekishigaku kenkyukai 
have undertaken projects that have resulted in the publication of several use- 
ful bibliographies. 

The Shigaku bunken mokuroku is a bibliography of books and articles pub- 
lished by Japanese in the period 1946-1950 on Japanese, East Asian, and 
Western history. The usefulness of this bibliography is increased by the in- 
clusion of an index of books and articles listed under the name of the author. 

The Rekishigaku no seika to kadai vols. I-III duplicate and continue the 
bibliographical listing of books and articles on Japanese, East Asian, and 
Western history, and include as well a series of short critical essays which 
discuss the more important yearly contributions in these fields. The demand 
for these three volumes has been so great that for the present the series will 
be continued by a similar yearly publication. 
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The Shigaku zasshi mokuroku ippen-rokuju hen, as its title indicates, is an 
index to the issues of the Shigaku zasshi vols. 1-60 (through 1951). It also 
contains a handy index of the articles listed according to the name of the 


author. 
GEORGE M. BECKMANN 


I Cover Japan. By KIMPEI SHEBA. Tokyo: the Tokyo News Service, 1952. 
v, 268. (P. D. and Ione Perkins distributors in the U. S.) 


Kimpei Sheba the very able and bright editor of the Nippon Times is a no- 
table personality not only by reason of his capacity as an observer but also 
by reason of his facile pen. In | Cover Japan he has presented a hodge-podge 
of essays that run the cycle all the way from the geisha, the tracking of crim- 
inals, harakiri, etc., to experiments with kissing and the future of the Bible 
in Japan. Like many of his predecessors, Mr. Sheba enjoys explaining Japan 
to the West, and, since there is little doubt that Japan needs to be explained 
or perhaps better, to be understood, there is a fair measure of usefulness in 
what Mr. Sheba has to say. Most of this, however, is for the general reader 
and is designed to entertain him, which it undou)tedly will do. But these are 
not the reasons for mentioning the book in these pages. 

Mr. Sheba’s first two chapters raise this slight volume above the level of 
the flippant. In the space of a few paragraphs he has compressed a tremendous 
amount of wisdom about Japan since 1945 and especially concerning the Oc- 
cupation. Of the pre-election campaign of 1946 he writes: ‘‘Never were people 
drawn with such magnetic force by a single word—Democracy. Never did so 
many orators speak with such bombast and ardor on a subject about which they 
knew so little.... Never did so many people listen so dead earnestly to some- 
thing they could not comprehend.’’ Mr. Sheba is not unsympathetic to the dem- 
ocratic purposes of the Occupation. The point is that he sees the Occupation 
and its effects through a pair of penetrating Japanese eyes. 

P.H.C. 


Economic Problems of Free Japan. By JEROME B. COHEN. Center of Interna- 
tional Studies, Princeton University, Frederick S. Dunn, Director. Memo- 
randum Number Two. Princeton University, 1952. 96. 33 Tables. Paper. 


The present memorandum is a contributing segment of the Center’s larger 
study involving analysis and evaluation of the Japanese peace settlement. It 
was undertaken on the assumption that one of the most important questions 
bearing on the workability of the peace settlement is the prospect for survival 
of the Japanese economy under the difficult conditions that may be expected. 

This is a clarifying study in which the author while not minimizing ‘‘diffi- 
cult and complex economic problems’’ emerges with conclusions which on the 
whole are optimistic. There is finally a useful summary of the steps which 
can be taken by the United States to help Japan in the trying years ahead. 


P.H.C, 
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Teaching and Research Relating to Southeast Asia in American Colleges and 
Universities, April 1952, By GEORGE MCT. KAHIN. Data paper No. 6, 
Southeast Asia Program, Department of Far Eastern Studies, Cornel] Uni- 
versity. Ithaca: Cornell University, 1952. 11, mimeographed. 


Conclusions indicate some 72 courses dealing exclusively with Southeast 
Asia an increase of more than twice the number offered in 1942. Of the 21 col- 
leges and universities offering these courses, five were offering three or more 
courses and two had area programs focused on Southeast Asia. Language pro- 
grams are confined to three universities. Non-language studies are heavily 
weighted toward area studies, anthropology, and political science to the neg- 
lect of economics and the humanities. 


P.H.C. 


Parliamentary Government in Southern Asia: An Introductory Essay on De- 
velopments in Burma, Ceylon, India, and Pakistan, 1947-1952, By 
SYDNEY D. BAILEY. New York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, 1952, 27, mimeographed. $0.30. 


This memorandum was prepared by Mr. Bailey of the Hansard Society of 
London at the request of the general secretary of the Institute to the end of 
stimulating research and discussion on the current experience and the pros- 
pects for parliamentary democracy in Southern Asia. 

In his conclusions Mr. Bailey sounds a note of warning. ‘‘Parliamentary in- 
stitutions are on trial in Asia.... Yet it cannot be denied that the masses are 
as interested in material benefits as in political freedom.... The parliamen- 
tary system, by itself, cannot guarantee a higher standard of living. Parlia- 
ments do not grow rice, nor cabinets construct irrigation works. Yet if these 
things are not done, the people may lose patience with parliamentary institu- 
tions and demand some alternative method of government.’’ 


P.H.C. 


A Selected Bibliography on Southeast Asia, Compiled with an introduction 
by JOHN F. EMBREE. 2nd edition, revised and expanded by BRUNO 
LASKER. New York: American Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952. 27, 
mimeographed. $0.35. 

Mr. Lasker has performed a useful service in bringing up to date a bibliog- 
raphy first published two years ago. His annotations on recent works and 
sources of current information will be of value to all students of the area. 


P.H.C. 


Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic Papers, 1934. In five vol- 
umes, Volume V. The American Republics. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1952. Ixii, 674. $2.75. 
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Of interest is the limited correspondence, continued from Foreign Relations 
1933 volume V, on efforts to stop illegal entry of Chinese nationals from 
Mexico into the United States. There are also references to Japanese com- 
mercial relations with Cuba especially in respect to Japanese competition with 
American-Cuban trade. 


P.H.C. 


Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1951. United Nations. Prepared by 
the SECRETARIAT OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE 


FAR EAST. New York, 1952. xxix, 400. $2.50, paper. 


Developments for the year 1951 are covered in three parts: Part I treats pro- 
duction of foodstuffs, raw materials, fuel, power, and manufactured goods; 
Part II covers international trade balance and payments; and Part III dis- 
cusses money, finance, and prices. For the first time Japan is included in the 
area designated as ECAFE. Information on China is based largely upon such 
data as are available from published sources including newspapers and 
periodicals. 

rich, On 


Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. United Nations. Prepared by the 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DIVISION, ZCONOMIC COMMISSION OF ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST. Vol. III, Nos. 1-2. Bangkok, November 1952. 55. 
$0.50. 

Readers of The Quarterly will recall that the Bulletin is intended to pro- 
vide information on the economic situation of the area in the intervals be- 
tween the publication of the annual Economic Survey of Asia and the Far 
East. Three issues of the Bulletin are published annually in August, Novem- 
ber, and February. In addition to the compendium of Asian Economic Statis- 
tics, the Bulletin contains special articles on particular subjects related to 
the problems of the Asian economy. 

P.P.C. 


The Third Force in China. By CARSUN CHANG. New York: Bookman Associ- 
ates, 1952. 345. 

Carsun Chang, a distinguished elder statesman, and a representative of 
what is sometimes called the Third Force in Chinese politics presents here 
his case that the Kuomintang and the Communists with their followers do not 
hold the only keys to China’s destiny. While this account is of great value as 
a source for further research on recent China, its suffers from wordiness and 


ineffective organization. Perhaps the most valuable pages are those treating 


Mr. Chang’s work in the drafting of the post war constitution designed to 
serve as the basis for the proposed coalition government sought by General 
Marshall’s mission. There are also frank critical appraisals of American pol- 
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icy and methods during the post war years. It is from the viewpoint of a vet- 
eran campaigner for the principles of parliamentary democracy that Mr. Chang 
assesses the present victory of the Communists in China. 


PHL. 
The New Breed: The Story of the U. S. Marines in Korea. By ANDREW GEER. 
New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1952. xv, 395. $3.50. 

This ‘tis not formal war history’’ with its emphasis on ‘‘division, corps, or 
Army command post.’’ It is primarily a small-unit, front-line, and human- 
interest story of the Marines from their arrival at the Fusan perimeter in Au- 
gust 1959 to their escape to the sea in December. During this short period the 
First Marine Division suffered nearly three times as many casualties as it 
had suffered during the corresponding months on Guadalcanal in 1942. 

Mr. Geer is a professional writer and a Marine officer. He has had access 
to a complete file of action reports and has interviewed nearly 700 survivors 
of some of the bitterest fighting in Marine Corps history. Pictures, maps, and 
battle narratives are uniformly good, far better than those in the corresponding 
Navy account, Captain Walter Karig’s Battle Report. 


THEODORE ROPP 


Tibetan Religious Art. By ANTOINETTE K. GORDON. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952. xvi, 104, with 94 illustrations. £10.00. 


While Tibetan Religious Art has been written, it would seem, primarily for 
the layman it should prove of immense interest and value to a wide circle of 
students and teachers of things Far Eastern. Mrs. Gordon who is associate 
in anthropology at the American Museum of Natural History has written with 
simplicity, clarity, and directness. In her preface she notes that: ‘‘The time 
is not yet ripe for a thorough, comprehensive study of Tibetan art. That time 
will come when those sections of the Tibetan Canon dealing with the treatises 
on painting and sculpture shall have been fully translated.’’ Here the purpose 
has been to provide an introduction to Tibetan art, its origins, functions, and 
the symbolism which is such an important factor. The ninety-four illustra- 
tions, several of them in color, are excellent. 


PHC. 
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SPECIAL REPORTS 


A Survey of Oriental Studies in Great Britain’ 


During the last five years Oriental studies in Great Britain have undergone 
very rapid expansion, especially in the universities. To gain an understanding 
of this development it will be necessary to review briefly the history of Orien- 
tal studies in Britain, a review which falls into three sections: (1) Before 
World War II; (2) During World War II; (3) Post-war developments. 


(1) Before World War Il 


The establishment of one or two professorships in Chinese in British Uni- 
versities at the end of the 19th Century, when the cultural and political im- 
portance of China came to be realized, lagged decades behind the beginning of 
academic work in Sanskrit and centuries behind the founding of professorships 
in Hebrew and Arabic. By the beginning of the present century the main British 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen 
and St. Andrews provided some form of teaching in Oriental subjects. Among 
them Oxford, Cambridge and one or two others had professorships of Sanskrit 
and Chinese. Unfortunately although many of the holders of these professor- 
ships were very distinguished scholars,’ there was scarcely a continuous 
academic or scholarly tradition, for various reasons. For instance, each Pro- 
fessor, as the only representative of his subject in his university, not only 
gave all the teaching required to all grades of students of his own subject, 
but also was often expected to teach a range of related subjects; this is il- 
lustrated by the title ‘‘Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages’’ which 
only recently became extinct in one university. 

When it is recalled what a prominent place Britain held at the beginning of 
this century in world affairs, and especially what strong political and commercial 


*The Quarterly reserves the right to edit items to fit its space or subject require- 
ments. Deadlines for receiving material are: May 15, August 15, November 15, 
February 15. 

*This report was prepared by E. B. Ceadel, Lecturer in Japanese, University of 
Cambridge, England. In it the word ‘‘Oriental’’ has been used to include all of Asia, 
except the Soviet Union, and also the Arabic-speaking areas of Africa. Emphasis has 
been placed, however, on Far Eastern and South-East Asian studies. The survey is 
restricted to British universities and does not attempt to cover such institutions as 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs or the British Museum. 

* Some of the more distinguished are mentioned in A. J. Arberry, British Orientalists, 
London, 1943. 
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ties she had with India and the Far East, the academic neglect of Oriental 
studies at that time appears almost inexplicable. Public attention was often 
drawn to the situation by individuals and societies, however, and in 1907 an 
official government enquiry was made. The so-called Reay Report,*® which re- 
sulted, recommended the setting-up of an Oriental Schoo] in London. This 
recommendation was eventually followed in 1916 by the establishment of the 
School of Oriental Studies (since 1938 renamed the School of Oriental and 
African Studies) in the University of London. The School, in spite of many 
difficulties of finance and accommodation, soon achieved a reputation for ef- 
fective teaching and scholarship. 

At the beginning of World War II in 1939, the School (usually known as the 
S.O.A.S.) had an academic staff of just under forty members, while the aca- 
demic staff of the Faculty of Oriental Languages at Cambridge numbered merely 
eight, and the Oriental Faculty at Oxford was of similar size. Other British 
universities were fortunate if they had Oriental staffs exceeding a single pro- 
fessor. Thus the establishment of the S.0.A.S. was a great advance, and gave 
encouragement to British Orientalism. Moreover, it was instrumental in turning 
academic institutions from the classical aspects of Oriental studies to modern 
problems. A very large proportion of the School’s students were interested in 
preparing themselves for diplomatic or business careers in the Orient. 


(2) During World War II 


As war spread over North Africa and Asia, the very small reserve of experts 
in Oriental languages was soon exhausted. Emergency arrangements were 
necessitated for training hundreds, and in some cases thousands, of milita 
and civilian personnel, principally in Japanese, but also in Chinese, Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish and many Indian languages. 

The importance of Oriental studies was thus forced upon public attention 
during the war, and, indirectly, the influence of the East became stronger in 
manifold ways. Returning veterans brought home a widened horizon, while even 
those who had stayed at home were steadily awakened to the political signif- 
icance of Asia. 


(3) Post-War developments 


Such was the impact of this realization that, even while the war in Europe 
was at its height, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs after receiving 
representations from a number of persons specially interested in Oriental stud 
ies in Great Britain appointed in December 1944 an official Commission ‘“‘to 
examine the facilities offered by universities and other educational institu- 
tions in Great Britain for the study of Oriental, Slavonic, East European and 
African languages and culture, to consider what advantage is being taken of 
these facilities and to formulate recommendations for their improvement.’’ The 


3 Report of the Committee appointed by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Treasury to consider the organization of Oriental Studies in London, London, 1907. 
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report of the Commission, under the Chairmanship of Lord Scarbrough, and 
hence generally known as the Scarbrough Report, was published in 1947.‘ 

One of the three principal recommendations of the Report was that an aca- 
demic tradition should be built up in Oriental studies ‘‘comparable in quality 
and in continuity with those of the major humanities and sciences.’’ To this 
aim the following recommendations were made: 

(i) Strong University departments should be developed relating to these countries 
and in more general University departments the staff concerned with these countries 
should be strengthened, 

(ii) The probability that the number of undergraduates is likely to remain relatively 
small should not hold up development, 

(iii) The University departments should endeavor to maintain a balance between 
languages and related subjects, 

(iv) A balance should also be maintained between classical and modern studies, 

(v) A principal aim of development should be the closer integration of these studies 
with the humanities and sciences as a whole, 

(vi) There should be far more provision for graduates to undertake research work 
both in this country and abroad and to publish their findings, 

(vii) Deficiencies in libraries should be made good, 

(viii) Provision should be made for University teachers to make first-hand contact 
with the countries about which they teach, at intervals of not more than three years, 

(ix) The most pressing need is the selection and training of young scholars who 
may later fill junior academic posts. Funds should be made available from the Treas- 
ury to finance a total of 100 post-graduate studentships in the course of five years. 


To fulfill these recommendations the Report proposed a large annual gov- 
ernment grant to the universities which were prepared to carry out the develop- 
ment of their Oriental Faculties and Departments on the lines suggested. In 
the same year (1947) the British government announced its acceptance of the 
recommendations of the Report, and its intention to provide the financial aid 
required to carry them out. 

To fulfill the recommendations (i) to (viii), an ‘‘earmarked’’ grant’ for Ori- 
ental (and African) studies in British universities was made to cover the years 
1947 to 1952. The annual total of the grant for 1947-48 was comparatively 
small, but was steeply increased for each successive year, and reached ap- 
proximately £200,000 ($560,000) in 1951-52. This total was divided among 
the various universities concerned with Oriental teaching. The largest share 
allocated by the University Grants Committee went naturally to the London 
S.0:A.S. Smaller shares were apportioned to Cambridge, Manchester, Oxford, 
Durham, and Edinburgh, in descending order. To fulfill recommendation (ix), 
the Treasury arranged post-graduate studentships to train potential teachers 
for university academic posts in Oriental subjects. 


“Report of the Interdepartmental Commission of Enquiry on Oriental, Slavonic, East 
European and African Studies, 1947. 

’The British government was in the habit of providing ‘‘bloc’’ financial grants to 
universities, such funds being divided between the several schools and departments 
at the discretion of the individual universities. ‘‘Earmarked’’ grants were given only 
for certain special purposes which might otherwise be neglected. 
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The above machinery was put into effect early in 1948. The results which 
can already be seen are remarkable. A survey of the developments up to the 
summer of 1951 has already been published,® and further progress has been 
made since then. To summarize the present position briefly: 


London University, School of Oriental and African Studies: From a teaching 
staff of just under forty in 1939, the School’s permanent staff had been in- 
creased during the war and immediately after it, to a 1946-47 total of seventy 
(consisting of 10 professorships, 5 readerships and 55 lectureships). Between 
then and 1951 the government ‘‘earmarked’’ grants enabled 119 new posts to 
be established (14 professorships, 18 readerships and 87 lectureships), some 
of which replaced existing posts that have lapsed. The present academic staff 
totals about 170, exclusive of temporary assistants, who are natives of Orien- 
tal countries acting as ‘‘informants’’ for staff research work. 

The School is divided into nine Departments: India, Pakistan and Ceylon; 
South-east Asia and the Islands; Far East; Near and Middle East; Africa; 
History; Phonetics and Linguistics; Law; and Cultural Anthropology. 

In spite of the wide scope of studies embraced by these Departments, the 
Schoo] has been extremely successful in covering most of the important lan- 
guages of Asia and Africa, and most of the main aspects of the cultural dis- 
ciplines related to them. The Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies gives a clear indication of the range of scholarly work undertaken. 

The number of students at the School has been high; in the year 1950-51 
there were 238 students preparing for university degrees and diplomas and 
over 400 other students attending courses not leading to a degree, as well as 
87 students coming from other colleges of London University for inter- 
collegiate courses. 

The School has recently opened the Percival David Foundation of Chinese 
Art, which houses Sir Percival David’s fine collection of Chinese Ceramics, 
and is likely to become an important center for the study of Far Eastern Art. 

Outside the School, London University has recently established two pro- 
fessorships of Eastern Archaeology, and teaching in some Oriental subjects 
is given at University College, London, and the London School of Economics; 
courses in Chinese Art are given at the Courtauld Institute. 


Cambridge University, Faculty of Oriental Languages: The teaching staff of 
eight in 1939 was for the most part concerned with Near Eastern (Semitic, 
Islamic and related) studies. The rest of Asia was represented by one pro- 
fessorship of Sanskrit and one of Chinese. 

Since 1947 the Faculty has developed to a teaching staff of just under 30, 
and the four sections of the Faculty (Ancient Near East, Islamic Studies, Indian 
and Iranian Studies and Far Eastern Studies) are of approximately equal size.’ 


*The Development of Oriental Studies in British Universities 1947-51: Reports de- 
livered at the Fifth Conference of the Association of British Orientalists at Cam- 
bridge, 23rd to 26th July 1951, London, 1952. 

7A detailed account of Far Eastern studies in the University of Cambridge was 
given by the present writer in the Far Eastern Quarterly, XI, No. 4 (August 1952), 
517-22. 
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Oxford University, Faculty of Oriental Studies: The position at Oxford in 1939 
was similar to that at Cambridge, and the expansion since 1947 has been over 
much the same field of studies as at Cambridge, although only ten new posts 
have been established. 


Manchester University, Faculty of Arts, Department of Oriental Studies: The 
1939 staff of a Professor and four Lecturers in Semitic Languages and Arabic 
has now been enlarged to a department of over twelve. The scope of teaching, 
however, remains confined to the Near East. A teaching post in Chinese has 
remained vacant for several years. 


Durham University, Oriental Department: Most noteworthy progress has been 
made between 1947 and the present from a single professorship of Hebrew into 
a department of over ten members covering various Semitic and Islamic sub- 
jects. A lectureship in Indian Philosophy and a lectureship in Chinese philos- 
ophy have recently been established. 


Edinburgh University, Faculty of Arts, Departments of Indian and Islamic 
Studies: The staff of four who in 1939 provided teaching in Semitic languages, 
Arabic and Sanskrit has been enlarged by the establishment of five other lec- 
tureships in the same and related subjects. 

All the above developments have been financed by the government “‘ear- 
marked’’ grants for Oriental (and African) studies. In addition there have been 
small increases in the small Oriental Departments in the Universities of Liv- 
erpool, Leeds, St. Andrews and elsewhere, financed from the general funds of 
the Universities concerned. 

The expansion of the teaching staff in Oriental studies in the various uni- 
versities took a large proportion, but not the whole, of the earmarked grants. 
All the universities receiving the grants have spent part of them on improving 
their Oriental library collections. The best of these collections are the Li- 
brary of the S.O.A.S., the Oriental collections in the University Library at 
Cambridge and the Bodleian Library at Oxford.° 

The publication of scholarly books on Oriental subjects has for many years 
been difficult in Britain, as in America, because the market for them is un- 
likely to be sufficiently large to encourage commercial publishers to take the 
tisk of publishing them. University presses have made a valuable, but nec- 
essarily limited, contribution by publishing some of these books, but the need 
has remained pressing. Both the S.O.A.S. and the Faculty of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Cambridge have devoted a part of their earmarked grants to Publica- 
tion Funds. The former has subsidized the publication of a large number of 
Oriental theses and textbooks, and the latter has undertaken the Cambridge 
Oriental Series. 


*Important libraries of Oriental books and books on Oriental subjects not connected 
with universities exist at the British Museum, the India Office, the Colonial Office, 
the Royal Asiatic Society, the Royal Institute of International Affairs, the Royal Geo- 
gtaphical Society and the Royal Empire Society. 
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The recommendation (viii) of the Scarbrough Report that teachers of Oriental 
subjects should ‘‘make first-hand contact with the countries about which they 
teach, at intervals of not more than three years’’ was more Utopian than real- 
istic, although its purpose was clearly a sound one. The S.0.A.S, through de- 
termined efforts, has managed to give twelve or more members of the staff 
(i.e. about one in ten) study leave for a year in the Orient during each of the 
last three or four years. At Cambridge, travel grants have been made to several 
members of the staff, although it has not been possible to devote more than a 
small part of the ‘‘earmarked’’ grant to this. Oxford and other universities have 
also been able to make travel grants to members of their staffs. 

One of the greatest difficulties involved in the expansion of teaching staffs 
during the last five years has been the shortage of suitably qualified candi- 
dates to fill the posts. The Scarbrough Commission had clearly foreseen this 
shortage, and had recommended (point ix, above) the granting of post-graduate 
studentships to train scholars to fill junior academic posts. A large number of 
these studentships has, in fact, been awarded, but, although they fulfil a use- 
ful function in creating a reserve of potential university teachers for the future, 
very few holders of the studentships have yet completed their courses and 
been appointed to posts. In fact most of the posts created by the period of 
rapid expansion in Oriental studies from 1948 to 1952 have already been filled 
by candidates already available or by foreign scholars. In the case of Semitic 
and Islamic subjects, there was already a reserve of potential teachers, since 
these subjects were comparatively well established in several universities. 
For Far Eastern subjects there was a great shortage of senior scholars, but 
many young men who had been given war-time training in Japanese and Chi- 
nese had continued to work on these subjects academically and could take 
junior appointments. 

In the field of Indian and South-East Asian studies, however, the situation 
was very unsatisfactory, and the filling of the new vacancies has proved a 
problem. Both of these fields seem to be unpopular with students, and have 
attracted very few candidates indeed for the Treasury post-graduate student- 
ships. The withdrawal of British administration from India in 1947 meant the 
retirement of most of the British members of the Indian Civil Service, and some 
(but surprisingly few) were fitted to take academic positions in Indian sub- 
jects. South-East Asian studies were in the worst position, and in accordance 
with a recommendation of the Scarbrough Report, the teaching of these sub- 
jects is concentrated in the S.O.A.S., for the time being at least, in order to 
prevent dispersal of the very limited resources of qualified specialists. The 
S.0.A.S. found considerable difficulty, even then, in filling the vacant posts 
in this field, and took the step of instituting trainee-lectureships with the un- 
derstanding that the candidate’s position on the staff would be made perma- 
nent if he made good during his course of training. This step has proved very 
successful. 

The above increase in teaching staffs has made it possible to provide teach- 
ing in the history, art, archaeology, religion and philosophy as well as the 
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language and literature of each main Oriental civilization, and also enabled 
modern languages to be taught as well as classical ones. The building-up of 
“area studies’’ or ‘‘regional studies,’’ necessarily a slow process, has also 
been started, Another five years of development at the rate of the last five 
years would probably see a great broadening of the range of Oriental studies 
in several British universities. Complementarily to the broadening of Oriental 
studies themselves, the contribution which Oriental studies can make to other 
branches of the humanities is being realized in most universities. As men- 
tioned above, students from other Schools of London University attend courses 
at the S.O.A.S., and in other institutions courses of the Oriental Faculties 
and Departments similarly serve students in other branches of the humanities. 
Gradually, the Faculties of History, Art, Religion, Philosophy and Law in 
many British universities are finding that the frontiers of their subjects go 
beyond the confines of non-Russian Europe and North America, and are recog- 
nizing the part that Oriental studies can play in the study of the humanities 
and sciences as a whole. 

The Scarbrough Report referred to a period of ten years as the time neces- 
sary for the proper development of Oriental studies in British universities, 
government grants to universities being announced in two five-year periods. 
The five-year period 1947-52 has just ended. The grants for the period 1952- 
57 are now known, and it has unfortunately become clear that during the com- 
ing years the development of Oriental studies, far from continuing at approxi- 
mately the same rate as in the first five-year period, will be able to proceed 
at only a very limited pace.® The reason for this slowing down is not appar- 
ently any change of opinion about the importance of Oriental studies, but is 
part of an overall policy of financial economies affecting all government grants. 
It is too early to prophesy the results of this disappointing decision; but it is 
hoped that the progress so far made is sufficient to be consolidated without 
loss of ground. 

The following paragraphs present a more detailed description of British 
facilities in the fields of Far Eastern and South-East Asian studies. 


Far Eastern Studies 


The present staff is as follows: 


A. London University, School of Oriental and African Studies: 


(i) Department of the Languages and Cultures of the Far East. Chinese: 
W. Simon (Professor); C, Birch, J. D. Chinnery, G. B. Downer (Cantonese), 
A, C, Graham, D, C, Lau (Chinese Philosophy), Y. Lee, J. J. Liu, M. A. Locke, 
H. F. Simon, C.-H. Tai, D. E. Watkins, Katherine P. Whitaker (Lecturers). 


°The ‘‘earmarked’’ grants to Oriental studies have been ended, being merged into 
the ‘“‘bloc’’ grants, on the understanding that the universities will continue to maintain 
out of the ‘‘bloc’’ grant the various activities that were started with the ‘‘earmarked’’ 
grants. 
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Japanese: F. J. Daniels (Reader); R. P. Dore, C. J. Dunn, B. Matsukawa, 
D. E. Mills, P. G. O’Neill, S. Yanada (Lecturers), Krean: I. S. Zong (Tem- 
porary Lecturer). Tibetan: D. L. Snellgrove (Lecturer). 

(ii) Department of History. C.’R. Boxer (History of the Far East) (Profes- 
sor); W. G. Beasley (Japanese History), E. G. Pulleyblank (Chinese History), 
O. P. N. B. van der Sprenkel (Chinese History) (Lecturers). 

(iii) Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art. E. D. Edwards, Professor 
of Chinese, Acting Head. 


B. London University, Courtauld Institute of Art:.S. H. Hansford (Chinese 
Art) (Lecturer). 


C. Cambridge University, Faculty of Oriental Languages: 


Chinese: Professor: vacant (formerly G. Haloun, died 1951); A. R. Davies 
(Classical Chinese), B. C. McKillop, S. I. Hsiung (Temporary) (Lecturers). 
Japanese: E. B. Ceadel, D. L. Keene (Japanese and Korean), J. R. McEwan, 
T. Kamei (Temporary) (Lecturers) Far Eastern History: P. van der Loon 
(Lecturer), Far Eastern Art and Archaeology: T. K. Cheng (Lecturer), Altaic 
Languages: D. Sinor (Lecturer), Tibetan: D. R. S. Bailey (Lecturer). 


D. Cambridge University, Faculty of History: V. W. W. S. Purcell (Lecturer 
in Far Eastern History). 


E. Oxford University, Faculty of Oriental Studies. 


Chinese: H. H. Dubs (Professor); S. C. Wu, D. Hawkes (Lecturers), Far 
Eastern Art and Archaeology: W. Cohn (Research Advisor). 


F, Durham University: 
Chinese Philosophy: R. W. Dawson (Lecturer). 


The extent to which Far Eastem studies have been built up in British Uni- 
versicties since the Scarbrough Report can be judged by comparison with the 
position as it was in 1939, when the total number of posts in these subjects 
in all British universities was only twelve (of which ten concerned Chinese 
and two Japanese): of the twelve posts, eight were in London (seven at the 
S.0.A.S.), two in Oxford, one at Cambridge (the professorship of Chinese Lan- 
guage and History) and one at Manchester (a readership in Chinese Language 
and Commerce, now lapsed). 

This rapid expansion has naturally brought considerable administrative prob- 
lems in the universities concerned.*° In consequence the senior members of 
the staff have had little opportunity for the furtherance of their own research, 


10These and related problems have been the main subjects of discussion at the five 
Conferences held so far by the Association of British Orientalists formed in 1946. The 
proceedings of the Conferences of 1946-7, 1949-51 have been published, as follows: 
Proceedings of the Sir William Jones Bicentenary Conference, London, 1947; Confer- 
ence of British Orientalists, London, 1948; Proceedings in Art and Letters, XXIII, 
No. 2 (1949), pp. 76-82; Proceedings in Art and Letters, XXV, No. 2 (1951), pp. 33- 
44; Proceedings in Art and Letters, XXVI, No. 2 (1952). 
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and the junior members (most of them aged under 35 and new to teaching du- 
ties) have been actively engaged in the preparation of their lecture courses. 
It is therefore early to expect any great output of scholarly work in the form 
of books and articles, but the beginnings have been made, and it may be that 
in the next few years the harvest of what has been sown will be reaped in good 
measure. 

Special mention must be made of the rapid improvement of library collections 
in Chinese and Japanese and related subjects in the libraries of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford, Cambridge and London. This was such an urgent need that the 
University Grants Committee in 1949 made additional non-recurrent grants for 
this particular purpose totalling approximately £24,000 ($67,200). Professor 
Dubs made a noteworthy collection of over 300 Ts’ung-shu in the Oxford Uni- 
versity Chinese Faculty Library, and Professors Haloun and Simon visited 
China and Japan in 1949 and made large-scale purchases for the University 
Library, Cambridge, and the Library of the S.O.A.S. respectively. Mr. Daniels 
and the present writer made further extensive purchases in Japan in 1950 for 
the same libraries. These three libraries are believed to be the only Far East- 
em libraries in Europe with large post-war accessions. 

The Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and London have also joined in se- 
curing from the University Grants Committee a small subsidy to assist the 
revival of the journal Asia Major. Two volumes of the New Series of Asia 
Major have appeared since 1949 and it is proving, and will prove, an invalu- 
able channel for the publication of research work in the Far Eastem field. 


South-East Asian Studies 


The present staff is as follows: 


London University, School of Oriental and African Studies 


(i) Department of the Languages and Cultures of South-East Asia and the 
Islands: D. G. E. Hall (see below) (Professor); G. H. Luce (Visiting Lecturer 
in Burmese); C. C. Brown (Malay), R. A. D. Forrest (Tibeto-Burman Lan- 
guages), P. J. Honey (Vietnamese), C. Hooykaas (Old Javanese), H. G. A. 
Hughes (Polynesian Languages), M. Blanche Lewis (Malay), G. B. Milner 
(Oceanic Languages), Hla Pe (Burmese), H. F. Searle (Burmese), E. H. S. 
Simmonds (Thai), H. L. Shorto (Mén), J. M. Stead (Cambodian) (Lecturers). 

(ii) Department of History: D, G, E. Hall (Professor of the History of South- 
East Asia), C. D. Cowan, H. R. Tinker (Lecturers in the History of South- 
East Asia). 

(iii) Department of Cultural Anthropology: J. P. Mills (Reader in Language 
and Culture with special reference to South-East Asia). 


INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Center for International Studies (Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology). A ‘‘Middletown’’ study of a community in Java began with the 
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arrival in Java, in October 1952, of the first members of the Gadjah Mada- 
Harvard research project. The director, Rufus Hendon, of the Institute of Far 
Easter Languages, Yale University, heads a group of seven advanced grad- 
uate students from Harvard, under the sponsorship of the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, to make a multidisciplinary study for a year or more of Wonosobo 
or a similar community. Social structure, religion, women’s life, child raising, 
communications, the place of Chinese, and life in neighbouring desa, will be 
studied from the viewpoints of social anthropology, sociology, social psychol- 
ogy, or history. The ensuing report will be a jointly composed community 
study, the first of its kind in Java. A grant from the Ford Foundation supports 


the project. 


Cornell University. A Conference on Far Eastem Studies for Up-state New 
York and Southern Ontario was held at Comell University on October 31 and 
November 1, 1952. Ninety-five persons attended from nineteen colleges and 
universities in the area. The program was introduced by a lecture delivered by 
Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, Indonesian Ambassador to the United States. Three 
discussion sessions dealt with: ‘‘Aims, Organization and Content of General 
Courses on the Far East’’ (led by Shannon McCune, geographer and Korean 
specialist of Colgate University), ‘‘Professional Opportunities for Students of 
the Far East’’ (led by John M. Echols, linguist and Indonesian specialist of 
Cornell University), and ‘‘Far Eastern Research’’ (led by George B. Cressey, 
geographer and China specialist of Syracuse University), Members of the con- 
ference decided to meet again in the fall of 1953 at Syracuse University. 


Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai (Tokyo, Japan) The KBS, established in 1934 
and reorganized after the war into a purely independent organization, aims at 
activities to facilitate and further the understanding of Japanese culture abroad. 
It stands ready to serve interested foreign institutions and individuals as a 
clearing house for information and materials needed for the study of Japa- 
nese culture. 

The KBS maintains two libraries devoted to Japanese and Wester books 
on the subject; offers for use at reasonable prices various cultural materials 
including lantern-slides of Japanese arts, photographic prints and movie films 
on Japanese culture, gramaphone records of representative Japanese music, 
etc.; gives regularly Japanese cultural lectures for interested foreigners, and 
engages in publication of books on Japanese culture. 

Among present KBS projects is its preparation of an Encyclopaedia Nip- 
ponica. Publication of the annual KBS bibliographical register on important 
books and articles published in Japan is at a standstill owing to lack of funds. 
Scholars most closely associated with the society are Professor Mikinosuke 
Ishida, Yukio Yashiro, Keizo Horiuchi, Kotaro Tanaka and Ino Dan. 


University of Manila (Manila, Philippines), has begun the publication of a 
quarterly, The University of Manila Journal of East Asiatic Studies (Vol. I, 
No. 1, Oct., 1951). 
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University of Michigan, The Center for Japanese Studies announces the 
preparation of an educational film, ‘‘Rice Culture of Japan.”’ Filming in color 
was done by Mr. Ronald Anderson. Final production, including the addition of 
sound track, was accomplished in cooperation with the University’s Audio 
Visual Center. 


University of New Hampshire (Durham, New Hampshire) offers a year course 
in History of the Far East taught by Dr, G. R. Johnson. A course in World 
Civilization, required of all students in the Liberal Arts Curriculum, touches lid 
upon the Far East and Southeast Asia. 


ORT 


Sophia University (Tokyo, Japan). While the primary aim of Sophia Univer- | " 
sity is to teach Western civilization to Japanese students, the editorial office 
of Monumenta Nipponica has become a center of Far Eastern Studies. The 
journal, begun in 1938 by the late Dr. J. B. Kraus, S. J., was obliged to cease 
publication in 1943 but resumed in 1951. In addition to the journal, the Uni- 1" 
versity has published monographs on Far Eastern subjects at irregular inter- i 
vals. Research projects now under way include work on the history of early 
Christian missions in Japan (Professor John Laures, S. J., and Professor 
Hubert Cieslik, S. J.), a comparative study of Zen and Christian mysticism i 
(Professor Heinrich Dumoulin, S. J.), and reconstruction of the primitive text 
of the I-ching (Professor Wilhelm Schiffer, S. J.). The work on Christian mis- j 
sions is based on a rich collection of documents known as the ‘‘Kirishitan 
Bunko.’’ Professor Laurence Battistini, in Japan on a special grant from Brown 
University, is planning research in the modern social history of Japan, and | 
Professor Robert A. Wilson, of the University of California, in Japan on a i 
Fulbright grant, is working on late Tokugawa and early Meiji history. | 








University of Wisconsin, An undergraduate major and a graduate major in 
East Asian Studies are being offered at the University of Wisconsin beginning 
the academic year 1952-53. Professor Martin Bronfenbrenner, Department of 
Economics, recently back from Thailand, is offering in the fall semester a new \ 
course in ‘‘Economic Problems of the Far East.’’ The Department of History | 
has announced the granting of doctorates to Dun-jen Li, with the thesis “The 
Economic Development of British Malaya, 1895-1938, a Study of British Im- 
perialism in the Far East,’’ and to Sidney Devere Brown, whose thesis is en- 1] 
titled ‘‘Kido Takayoshi and the Meiji Restoration, a Political Biography | 
1833-1877.’’ 


FOUNDATIONS 


Carnegie Corporation of New York has granted $200,000 for a program of 
study of islands of the Pacific by the University of Hawaii, Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum, and Yale University. To increase knowledge of the processes of if 
culture change, the program will a) seek to clarify the steps by which man 
first brought culture into the Pacific area and adapted it to local conditions; 
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and b) examine contemporary change as it is occurring today among diverse 
island peoples with divergent culture patterns. 


Rockefeller Foundation 


Up to October 1952 the following institutions had received grants for ac- 
tivities in connection with the Far East and Southeast Asia. 


Aichi University, Toyohashi, Japan, $5,200 for purchase of Western publica- 
tions on China, travel to the United States for acquaintance with the work of 
American centers of Chinese Studies, and additional development of an inter- 
national studies program. 


Institute of Public Health, Tokyo, Japan, $25,000 for the purchase of teach- 
ing facilities, materials, and equipment; and $3000 for the continuation of 
health and demographic studies in Japan. 


International House of Japan, Tokyo, Japan, $176,120 as part a fund for the 
establishment and support of an international center in Tokyo designed to fa- 
cilitate intellectual and cultural contacts between the Japanese and people of 
other nationalities. Land has been purchased in Azabu, Tokyo for a permanent 
building to be erected during the coming calendar year. The building will pro- 
vide limited residence accomodations for Japanese, American and other foreign 
scholars, students and leaders, a lecture hall and discussion rooms, and a 
limited selected library of up-to-date books and periodicals in various fields. 
A Japanese director and American co-director will supervise the program of 
the house. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., $10,000 for books and periodicals 
on the Soviet Union to go to the National Diet Library, Tokyo, and to the Li- 
brary at Hokkaido University. 


National Diet Library, Tokyo, Japan, $41,000 for a microfilm laboratory for 
storage of major newspaper and periodical files, protection of rare materials 
and other aids to research by scholars in Japan and abroad. 


Research Institute of Population Problems, Tokyo, Japan, $2,650 for com- 
pletion, tabulation, translation and publication in English of a factual survey 
of fertility and family limitation practices in Japan. 


Stanford University, $2,500 for preparation for publication of an English 
version of the section on Japanese thought in a two-volume work by Hajime 
Nakamura. 


PERSONNEL 


Virginia Thompson Adloff is giving a series of six lectures on ‘‘Peoples of 
Southeast Asia: Minorities and Other Little-Known Groups’’ at the University 
of California, Berkeley, during March and April 1953, by arrangement with the 
Institute of East Asiatic Studies. 
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Hans Bielenstein a former student of Professor Bernhard Karlgren who has 
been engaged in Chinese historical research in the East Asiatic Library, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, has been appointed Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Canberra University College, Canberra, Australia. 





Martin Bronfenfrenner, Associate Professor of Economics at the University 

of Wisconsin, spent the second semester of 1951-52 on leave of absence in , 
the Far East. He served during the period as economic consultant to ECAFE 4 
in Bangkok, Thailand, working on problems of inflation and national economy. 
During summer session, he conducted a graduate-faculty seminar in economic 
theory as visiting professor at Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan. 


Delmer M. Brown, Associate Professor of History at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, has taken leave of absence to work with the Committee for 
Free Asia in Hongkong from February 1953 to August 1954. 


Jobn F, Keinitz, Professor of Art History, of the University of Wisconsin, 
was awarded a Ford Foundation Fellowship for the study of Chinese for the 
academic year 1951-52. His first semester was spent in resident study with 
Dr. Wang Yi-t’ung, and the second semester at the University of California 
working under Professors Boodberg and Schafer. 


Edwin M. Loeb, Lecturer in Geography at the University of Califomia, i 
Berkeley, has recently returned from research in Europe and Africa, and is ) 
giving a course on the Anthropo-Geography of Southeast Asia during the spring 
semester, 1953. 


David G, Mandelbaum, Professor of Anthropology at the University of Cali- 
fomia, Berkeley, has received a Fulbright research grant to go to England to 
study anthropological bases for governmental development programs in Asia. 
He is carrying on research at Oxford and Cambridge Universities from Feb- 
ruary to September 1953. 


© gene 8 


L. George Paik, president of Chosun Christian University at Pusan, Korea, 
recently served as Consultant for the Korean Studies Guide project of the 
Institute of East Asiatic Studies, University of California, Berkeley, during a 
two-months’ visit to the United States. Dr. Paik was formerly Minister of Edu- 
cation for the Republic of Korea, and represented his government in the 
UNESCO conference in Paris in November and December, 1952. 





Doo Soo Sub, Ph.D, (Columbia Teachers College) ’52, former professor and Ht 
dean at Seoul National University, has been appointed Visiting Professor for il 
the present academic year in the Department of Far Eastern Languages, Har- 
vard University. He is offering one intensive course in the Korean language 
and a general course on Korean civilization. 
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